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INTRODUCTION. 

How  often  the  teacher  in  school,  or  the  club 
director  of  church  or  settlement,  is  heard  to 
say,  "The  children  would  like  to  give  a  play, 
but  we  really  can't  find  time  enough  for 
rehearsals."  Sometimes  they  add,  "And  they 
have  so  much  to  learn  in  their  regular  school 
work  that  it  hardly  seems  right  to  take  time 
to  memorize  long  parts."  It  was  to  meet 
just  such  conditions  that  these  plays  were 
written.  The  writer  never  sat  herself  down 
with  malice  aforethought  to  produce  a  volume 
for  publication,  but  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
play  was  required  for  a  definite  group  or  a 
special  event,  developed  and  wrote  something 
suitable  for  occasion,  place  and  actors.  In 
some  cases  the  play  was  actually  put  in 
rehearsal  before  it  was  fully  written,  a  seeming 
anomaly  made  possible  by  the  building  up  of 
a  dramatic  entertainment  out  of  materials 
already  familiar,  as  songs  or  dances  learned  in 
regular  classes.  Thus  were  written  "Kris 
Kringle  Makes  a  Flight,"  a  Christmas  play 
featuring   the   traditional   carols   learned   in 
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singing  class  and  tableaux  posed  from  pictures 
studied  in  the  art  department;  "The  Raven 
Man/'  a  play  which  may  be  effectively  given 
in  a  girls'  camp  and  furnishes  opportunity  for 
the  girls  to  show  their  skill  in  water  sports; 
"Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,"  a  play 
based  on  a  story  so  universally  known  and 
beloved  that  even  the  tiniest  children  enjoy 
it;  "The  Honorable  Miss,"  which  reproduces 
the  picturesque  settings  and  costumes  of 
Japanese  life  and  shows  the  reverence  for  age 
that  is  so  carefully  taught  to  the  children  of 
Japan.  The  method  indicated  above  has  the 
advantage  of  trying  out  the  plays  and  proving 
them  suitable  for  acting  by  children  and 
young  people  before  they  are  committed  to 
print.  All  the  plays  in  this  volume  have  been 
so  tested,  either  by  the  author  with  settle- 
ment groups  or  by  teachers  in  public  or 
private  schools. 

While  two  of  the  plays  in  this  volume 
have  had  successful  professional  production 
("Buried  Treasure"  and  "Goldilocks  and 
the  Three  Bears,"  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre, 
New  York  City,  1917-1918),  they  are  all 
intended  primarily  for  amateurs,  are  arranged 
for  the  simplest  of  settings  and  costumes,  and 
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are  composed  with  a  minimum  of  lines,  — 
pantomime,  processional,  music  and  dancing 
playing  a  major  part  in  several  of  them,  and 
some  part  in  all. 

Dramatic  presentation  is  so  largely  used  in 
education  today  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  give  directions  for  casting  and  rehearsing 
a  play,  yet  some  suggestions  may  be  of  value 
to  the  less  experienced.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  mistake  made  by  the  beginner  in 
play  production  lies  in  the  matter  of  learning 
the  parts.  This  is  usually  the  worst  bugbear 
of  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  contemplate 
the  staging  of  even  the  simplest  play.  But  it 
need  not  be  so  if  the  right  method  is  followed. 
In  the  most  modern  professional  usage,  the 
actual  memorizing  of  the  lines  is  the  last  thing 
to  be  done.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
pursue  this  method  with  amateurs,  since  it 
precludes  the  unlearning  of  wrongly  placed 
emphasis  and  other  misapprehensions.  In  the 
case  of  children,  who  generally  memorize  so 
much  more  easily  and  unconsciously  than 
those  whose  mental  habits  are  more  fixed, 
the  method  is  a  saver  of  labor,  for  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  child  who  has  rehearsed  several 
times,  script  in  hand,  will  know  most  of  his 
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lines  without  conscious  effort  of  memorizing 
them.  With  amateurs  it  is  often  advisable 
to  have  one  or  two  part  readings  of  the  play 
before  the  casting  is  finally  fixed.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  —  dramatic  ability  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  judge  without  experiment. 
Entirely  unexpected  talent  for  comedy  or  the 
gift  of  arousing  emotion  often  develop  in  the 
amateur  quite  surprisingly.  Aptitude  or  liking 
for  a  part  must  naturally  be  more  considered 
than  with  the  trained  professional  actors. 

The  rehearsal  method  used  by  the  author 
with  settlement  groups  is  as  follows.  First, 
the  story  of  the  play  is  told  briefly,  and  the 
underlying  idea,  special  appropriateness,  or 
atmosphere  explained,  together  with  anything 
of  history  or  custom  which  has  a  bearing  on 
the  story.  (Sometimes  two  or  three  plays 
are  sketched  and  the  club  given  a  choice.) 
Next,  the  club  leader  reads  aloud  the  entire 
play.  This  is  important  with  untrained  groups, 
as  it  gives  correct  interpretation  as  the  first 
impression.  Part  books  are  then  distributed 
and  a  seated  reading  takes  place,  with  no 
attention  given  to  action.  These  three  stages 
occupy  about  an  hour  and  are  enough  for  the 
first  rehearsal.   The  second  rehearsal  generally 
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begins  with  another  seated  reading,  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time  to  explain  the 
action.  Next  come  perhaps  the  hardest 
moments  of  all,  when  the  director  "sets  the 
play,"  that  is,  puts  through  a  reading  by  the 
actors,  accompanied  by  action.  Do  not  here 
make  the  mistake  of  pausing  for  fine  points 
in  this  first  reading  with  action.  If  the 
entrances  and  exits  and  general  positions  are 
established,  it  will  be  all  that  should  be 
attempted  at  first.  Getting  up,  sitting  down, 
crossing,  picking  up  objects  and  other  details 
should  be  left  to  future  rehearsals.  One  such 
reading  of  a  forty-minute  play,  setting  the 
action,  will  occupy  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  is  all  that  should  be  done  at 
the  second  rehearsal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  director  has  some 
preliminary  work  to  do  before  he  can  suc- 
cessfully "set"  the  action  of  a  play.  He 
should  have  all  the  positions  fully  worked 
out,  both  in  diagram  and  in  his  mind,  and 
then  —  he  should  be  flexible-minded  enough 
to  change  at  an  instant's  notice  if  he  sees 
a  better  way.  Curiously  enough,  a  director 
who  has  not  everything  definitely  mapped 
out  and  a  director  who  cannot  change  his 
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mind  quickly  will  be  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  ideal  of  firmness  with  flexibility  gives 
strength.  Often  it  will  be  found  that  a  child 
cannot  speak  a  line  from  one  position  but 
can  from  another;  or  an  added  inch  of  height 
shows  another  grouping  than  the  one  deter- 
mined to  be  desirable.  As  rehearsals  proceed, 
details  will  work  themselves  out. 

The  point  in  which  the  amateur  play  differs 
most  from  the  professional  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  actors  is  of  more  vital  importance 
than  the  actual  production.  Try  always  to 
draw  out  the  interpretation  of  each  part 
from  its  actor,  rather  than  to  impose  it  upon 
him.  If  you  tell  a  child,  "Say  it  like  this,"  he 
will  imitate  you,  perhaps  even  unintentionally 
burlesque  you;  if  you  help  him  to  think  the 
thoughts  and  feel  the  emotions  of  the  person 
he  presents,  he  will  give  a  more  vital  repre- 
sentation, because  it  is  his  own.  Keep  before 
him  always  the  fact  that  he  is  " playing  up" 
to  some  one  else;  he  is  telling  something  to 
some  one,  or  to  others  with  him  on  the  stage 
(never  to  the  audience) ;  he  is  trying  to  make 
them  see  or  feel  the  thing  as  he  does;  trying 
to  persuade  them  to  his  point  of  view,  or 
being  persuaded  by  them. 
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Settings  and  costumes  may  be  full  and 
realistic,  often  being  made  by  the  children 
themselves  in  handicraft  classes,  or  they  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Fortunately, 
children  see  with  so  constructive  an  imagina- 
tion that  they  will  never  miss  realistic  sets 
and  fine  costumes.  Almost  anything  may  be 
effectively  played  on  a  draped  stage  with  a 
few  properties  to  suggest  the  scene. 

No  play  by  amateurs  can  be  considered  a 
success  that  does  not  result  in  something 
more  than  a  production.  Self-control,  desire 
to  excel,  teamwork,  sense  of  responsibility, 
some  added  knowledge  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, all  may  be  looked  for  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  amateur  play,  as  well  as  the  actual 
entertainment. 

One  of  the  author's  most  instructive  as  well 
as  most  amusing  memories  is  of  little  Sicilian 
Peter,  seven  years  old  and  "a  handful,"  who 
had  been  dropped  from  a  spring  festival 
because  he  was  so  troublesome.  The  next 
morning  he  came  with  tear-streaked  face,  and 
in  a  gruff  little  voice  said  humbly,  "  Teach', 
I  fink  I  be  a  better  boy  if  you  let  me  be  a  frog." 
And  he  was.  Made  leader  of  the  frogs,  he 
maintained  a  much   sterner   discipline  than 
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" Teach'  '  would  ever  have  dared,  and  when 
last  seen  by  the  author  he  was  one  of  the 
" desirables"  that  every  teacher  wanted  in 
her  class,  a  normal,  bright  boy,  whose  energies 
under  proper  direction  were  an  asset,  and  a 
pupil  that  was  always  the  help  that  a  spirited 
boy  of  ten  can  be. 
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NOTES  ON  SETTINGS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Few  schools,  or  clubs  or  classes,  for  whom 
these  plays  were  written,  will  have  at  command 
a  fully  equipped  stage.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, therefore,  are  for  the  adaptations  that 
each  director  must  make  for  himself.  The 
scenery  to  be  used  on  a  conventional  stage 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  text. 

First  let  it  be  said  that  any  play  may  be 
effectively  given  on  the  simplest  draped 
stage,  that  is,  any  available  platform  or  space 
backed  by  a  plain  curtain,  with  a  few  set 
pieces  to  suggest  the  kind  of  scene.  For 
example,  a  few  good-sized  stones  and  a  log 
or  two  of  fireplace  wood,  with  perhaps  some 
green  branches,  will  sufficiently  suggest  the 
outdoors  of  "The  Raven  Man";  a  couple  of 
barrels  and  an  ash  can,  or  a  garden  bench 
and  a  bird-bath  surrounded  with  potted 
plants,  the  backyard  of  "Buried  Treasure." 
Fortunately,  children  and  young  folks  have 
no  more  difficulty  in  fancying  a  scene  not 
photographically  reproduced  than  did  the 
audiences    of    Shakespeare's    day,    and    the 
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newer  arts  of  the  theater  are  swinging  back 
to  the  suggested  scene  on  the  most  advanced 
professional  stage. 

It  is  an  appreciable  part,  both  of  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  play-giving,  for  the 
young  actors  to  make  the  settings,  costumes 
and  properties,  or  some  part  of  them.  The 
teacher  finds  in  this  preliminary  work  a  fertile 
field  in  which  to  cultivate  skill,  patience, 
ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
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THE  RAVEN  MAN. 

The  ideal  production  for  "The  Raven  Man" 
will  be  out  of  doors  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  or 
stream,  where  the  entrances  and  exits  can  be 
made  in  canoes  as  indicated  in  the  text.  If 
the  production  is  to  be  indoors,  however,  or 
outdoors  without  the  water  feature,  the 
alternative  directions  indicated  in  the  text 
may  be  used.  An  Indian  tepee  or  a  fire  circle 
of  stones,  with  a  pile  of  logs  or  branches,  will 
sufficiently  mark  the  woodland  character  of 
the  scene.  An  Indian  loom,  consisting  of 
four  sticks  bound  together  to  form  an  oblong 
frame,  is  easily  made  and  should  be  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  The  materials  of 
pottery  or  basket-making  may  be  assembled 
on  the  ground  and  add  to  the  stage  picture. 
All  the  parts  may  be  taken  by  girls. 

Music  for  the  Pixies'  dances  and  for  the 
songs  may  be  chosen  from  "  Indian  Games 
and  Dances"  (C.  C.  Burchard  &  Company), 
or  "  Indian  Story  and  Song"  (Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company) ,  by  Alice  Fletcher,  or  from 
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"American  Primitive  Music,"  by  Frederick 
R.  Burton. 

The  Indian  costume  of  beaded  and  gaily 
decorated  tunic,  leggings,  moccasins  and 
feather  headdress  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  is  desirable  to  copy  all  cos- 
tumes, whenever  possible,  from  pictures. 
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Characters. 

In  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

BLUE-WINGS    1  daughters  of  Water-Spider- 
WHITE-GRASS  J      Woman 

PRETTY-BIRD,   daughter  of   Gives-to-the- 
Sun 

WATER-SPIDER-WOMAN  1  wives  of  Black- 
GIVES-TO-THE-SUN  j      feet  braves 

NITANA,    the    one-who-didn't- want-to-get- 
married,    a    motherless    girl,    daughter    of 
Spotted  Eagle 
BIG-EYES,  a  Raven  Man 
ONESTA,  a  young  chief  of  the  Piegans 
SPOTTED  EAGLE,  head  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Katharine  Lord. 

All  rights  reserved. 

All  applications  for  the  right  of  performance  of  "The  Raven 
Man,"  professional  or  amateur,  must  be  made  to  Katharine 
Lord,  National  Arts  Club,  New  York. 


THE   RAVEN  MAN. 

(Note.  "The  Creator  made  all  things  good, 
but  the  Raven  introduced  confusion."  This 
Raven  often  appears  in  human  form,  always  as 
a  trouble-maker.  When  recognized,  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  he  can  be  made  to  resume 
his  own  form.  Another  favorite  character  in 
certain  cycles  of  Indian  stories  is  the  one-who- 
doesn't-want-to-get-married.  If  the  character  is  a 
girl,  it  often  develops  that  her  coyness  is  assumed 
and  that  she  secretly  prefers  some  young  brave 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  is  not  pleasing  to 
her  people.  These  two  stock  characters  have 
been  used  in  the  story  of  this  play,  which  also 
embodies  incidents  taken  from  traditional  Indian 
tales.) 

The  play  is  primarily  intended  for  outdoor 
production  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  or  stream. 
If  given  on  a  stage,  a  simple  wood  scene  may 
be  used,  or  even  a  bare  stage  decked  with  branches. 
The  alternative  passages  in  the  text,  given  in 
brackets,  are  for  use  indoors,  to  suggest  the 
unseen  action  which  takes  place  on  the  water. 
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Prologue. 
A  Dance  Pantomime.  A  band  of  tiny,  green- 
clad  pixies  come  cautiously  out  of  the  thicket, 
and,  peering  about,  find  a  satisfactorily  smooth 
spot  for  a  dance.  They  then  descry  something 
at  a  distance  across  the  water,  but  after  a  consul- 
tation on  the  bank,  they  leave  two  sentinels  there 
and  return  to  the  grassy  spot,  and  dance  and 
sing.  Their  frolic  is  interrupted  by  the  sentinels, 
who  give  warning.  They  start  away,  come  back 
and  indulge  in  one  more  mad  round,  and  finally 
scamper  into  the  thicket,  just  as  a  canoe  appears 
containing  three  girls,  two  of  whom  are  paddling. 
The  third  is  singing.  [Or  entrance  is  made  on 
foot  from  the  wings.] 

Scene  I. 

The  three  girls  come  across  the  water,  land 

and  walk  up  the  bank.     They  turn  back  and 

look  over  the  water.    Pretty-Bird  finishes  her 

song. 

Blue-Wings. 

(Looking  out  over  the  water  and  laughing.) 
See  where  our  mothers  come  on  laboriously 
in  their  floating  log.  Stronger  though  they  be 
than  we,  they  cannot  catch  us  in  our  birch 
canoe. 
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White-Grass. 
The  lady  of  the  woods  has  served  us  well 
by  lending  us  her  skin  to  make  our  boat. 

Pretty-Bird. 

(Shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand.)  But  where 
is  Princess  Nitana?  Did  they  not  stay  for 
her?  I  see  but  two  figures  in  the  hollow  trunk 
they  call  "canoe. ' '  ( The  girls  crowd  together  and 
look.) 

White-Grass. 

(Sarcastically.)  She  changed  her  mind 
again,  perhaps,  and  willed  not  to  gather 
berries  with  us,  after  all. 

Blue-Wings. 
That  girl  does  try  my  patience  very  much! 
Who  is  she,  to  choose  and  change?  What  if 
she  is  the  head  chief's  daughter?  Is  she  not 
to  bear  her  share  of  labor  in  the  tribe?  Shame 
will  be  to  her  husband  when  she  gets  one,  if 
she  be  idle  and  does  not  her  part.- 

Pretty-Bird. 
She  is  never  idle.    You  know  how  many 
beautiful  baskets  she  has  woven  and  how  she 
makes  bowls   of  the  river  clay   and   paints 
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them  gaily  with  the  colored  earths.  Spotted 
Eagle  is  rich  and  has  many  young  wives  to 
work  for  him,  and  she  need  not  do  aught  she 
does  not  wish. 

Blue-Wings. 

And  seldom  'tis  she  wishes  anything  useful! 

White-Grass. 
Her  mother  was  his  sits-beside-him-wife, 
and  'tis  said  none  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
take  her  place.  Her  couch  at  his  right  hand 
stands  empty  and  the  other  wives  must  ever 
keep  it  fresh  with  well-tanned  robes  and  plait 
new  back-rests  each  spring  when  the  willow 
trees  are  green.  Nitana  he  sometimes  calls  to 
sit  beside  him  there,  but  even  she  herself  dares 
not  take  the  place  unless  he  bids  her.  Her 
father  loves  her  dearly  and  calls  her  "light  o' 
the  lodge." 

Blue-Wtings. 

And  have  you  heard,  Pretty-Bird,  that 
lately  Nitana  has  declared  herself  to  be  one- 
who-doesn '  t-  want-to-get-married ; 

Pretty-Bird. 
No,  is  it  so!    I  thought  Big-Eyes  did  cast 
his  hard,  black  glance  at  her. 
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White-Grass. 
Indeed,  yes;  even  though  Big-Eyes  and 
other  young  braves  have  led  many  horses  to 
her  father's  lodge.  She  says  openly  she  will 
not  work  for  any  of  them,  that  she  will  not 
be  the  slave  of  any  man;  she  will  not  go  to 
Big-Eyes'  lodge  and  be  his  squaw. 

Blue-Wings. 
But  what,  then,  will  she  do?  She  cannot 
grow  old  in  her  father's  lodge!  Despised  she 
will  be  and  at  the  last,  when  his  time  comes 
to  ride  to  the  far  sand-hills,  she  will  be  cast 
out  and  made  a  mockery  among  men,  princess 
though  she  be. 

Pretty-Bird. 
Perhaps  she  will  be  a  medicine  woman  and 
dedicate  herself  to  the  service  of  the  Sun. 

White-Grass. 
Not  she!  I  think  rather  she  has  set  her 
heart  on  some  young  man,  either  one  who  is 
too  poor  to  ask  her  father  for  her  hand,  or 
else  a  brave  from  among  our  enemies.  Most 
times  it  is  thus  with  the  maid  who  declares 
herself  one-who-doesn't-want-to-get-married. 
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Pretty-Bird. 
How  could  any  maiden,  however  bold,  love 
one  from  among  the  enemy  tribes?   We  have 
not  even  seen  them,  we  young  maids. 

Blue-Wings. 
Nitana  may  well  have  seen  them  more 
than  once.  Do  you  not  know  how  she  loves 
to  wander  alone  in  the  woods  in  spring? 
Remember  you  not  that  she  is  expert  in  the 
wood-bird  calls?  And  the  one  household  task 
she  does  willingly  is  going  to  the  stream  for 
water.  Often  have  I  seen  her  journey  thither 
many  times  a  day  and  once  —  come  close  — 
(They  all  gather  closely  together,  and  she  speaks 
lower.)  I  heard  her  give  the  wood  dove's  call, 
and  heard  it  answered  three  times  over.  When 
she  came  back  with  the  water  jars,  her  eyes 
were  shining,  and  she  smiled  like  one  who 
has  looked  upon  her  lover.  (She  imitates  the 
soft  bird-call.) 

Pretty-Bird. 

(Sweetly.)    I  know,  I  know.    Tis  the  way  I 
feel  when  I  do  see  Running  Antelope ! 

Blue-Wings. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  that  soon  all  three  of 
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us  will  no  longer  be  care-free  maids.  Your 
mother,  Gives-to-the-Sun,  has  your  painted 
tepee  already  made,  and  when  you  have  fin- 
ished the  moon  of  food-carrying  to  your  chosen 
one's  family,  she  will  set  up  your  lodge  — 

Pretty-Bird. 
Oh,  you  must  see  the  beautiful  parfleche 
my  mother  has  but  lately  made  for  me  and  — 

White-Grass. 
And  my  dear  mother,  Water-Spider- 
Woman,  has  woven  me  a  blanket  that  has 
upon  it  a  border  picturing  the  earth  and  the 
dusty-stars,  and  above,  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
and  the  six  small  stars  that  are  the  Lost 
Children.  My  father  has  given  many  horses 
to  my  chosen  one  and  received  many  in 
return.  Soon  I  begin  my  moon  of  food-carry- 
ing. Already  my  mother  is  tanning  the  skins 
for  my  lodge.  (Playfully.)  We  shall  see 
whose  tepee  will  be  the  finer! 

Blue-Wings. 
And  when  you  are  disposed  of  —  'twill  be 
my  turn  next,   I  suppose.     (Sighing  gently.) 
But  still,  some  moons  I'll  have  my  freedom 
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yet.  While  you  two  are  chipping  buffalo 
skins  for  your  braves,  I  shall  be  running  on 
my  snowshoes  over  the  plain,  or  roaming  the 
springtime  wood  with  my  bow  and  arrows, 
or  guiding  my  birchbark  shell  among  the 
rapids  of  the  stream. 

White-Grass. 
Have  a  care!  Perhaps  no  young  man  will 
come  to  take  you  from  our  father's  lodge. 
Shame  will  it  be  to  our  good  father,  Grizzly 
Bear,  if  his  horses  are  refused!  (Blue- Wing 
tries  to  slap  her  sister  playfully,  and  they  chase 
each  other  about.) 

Blue-Wings. 
Never  fear,  I'll  not  tell  you,  but  I  know 
well  which  brave  youth  is  but  waiting  his 
chance  to  bring  my  father  a  fine  herd  of 
horses.  No  fear  that  our  good  father,  Grizzly 
Bear,  need  offer  horses. 

Pretty-Bird. 
You  have  not  surely  let  any  youth  speak 
to  you  of  marriage?    Only  the  wanton  and 
unmaidenly  do  that! 
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Blue-Wings. 

Nay,  nay,  fear  not!  We  have  not  spoken, 
but  —  we  have  looked,  perchance.  His  eyes 
are  kind  and  gentle,  and  —  I  confess  I  smiled 
at  him.  But  come,  let's  play  now  while  we 
can  —  we're  not  old  squaws  yet,  full  of  talk. 
(They  play  tag,  while  Pretty-Bird  sings. 
Meantime  the  mothers  land  and  come  up  the 
bank,  carrying  several  parfieches  and  some 
bowls.) 

The  Mothers  and  the  Girls. 
(Simultaneously  to   each  other.)     Where   is 
Nitana? 

Gives-to-the-Sun. 
Was  she  not  with  you? 

White-Grass. 
No,  we  thought  you  waited  for  her. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
No,  indeed  we  thought  she  must  have  gone 
with  you.  Gives-to-the-Sun  went  back  to 
get  the  bowls  which  you  careless  ones  had 
left  upon  the  bank.  Here,  take  them.  (The 
girls  take  bowls.) 
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GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

What  shall  we  do?  It  will  take  too  long 
to  go  back  for  her.    The  sun  is  high  already. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
Let  her  remain  behind.    She  deserves  not 
to  get  any  berries  at  all.    She  is  ever  unready 
—  can  never  bear  to  leave  her  weaving  or  her 
embroidering. 

GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

Yet  is  Nitana  a  dear  sweet  maid  in  many 
ways.  You  know  she  has  no  mother,  none  to 
counsel  her.  Spotted  Eagle  is  seldom  in  his 
lodge.  It  will  be  different  when  she  gets  a 
husband.  'Tis  said  Big-Eyes  has  looked  with 
favor  upon  her. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
Heard  you  not  that  she  had  declared  she 
didn't  want  to  get  married?  She  has  refused 
to  let  her  father  choose  a  husband  for  her. 
And  you  know  how  he  spoils  her,  giving  in  to 
her  in  everything. 

GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

Doesn't  want  to  get  married!  Bah!  I  have 
heard  such  declarations  many  times,  yet  of 
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all  those  unwilling  maidens,  each  is  now  the 
faithful  keeper  of  her  husband's  lodge.  Why, 
Nit  ana's  own  mother  refused  to  marry  any 
youth  of  her  tribe,  yet  she  stole  out  from  her 
father's  lodge  at  night  and  ran  away  with 
Spotted  Eagle,  their  tribes  being  then  at  war. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
And  I  have  heard  that  the  head-chief 
Spotted  Eagle  likes  not  Big-Eyes.  He  has 
got  many  horses  since  he  joined 'our  tribe, 
but  none  knows  where  he  gets  them.  He  is 
not  seen  often  on  the  war  trail. 

GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

I  know.  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  he 
might  be  a  Raven  Man.  It  is  true  that  none 
knows  whence  he  came. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
(Shuddering.)  A  Raven  Man!  The  one 
who  makes  mischief!  But  if  he  be,  one  has 
but  to  break  his  arrows  and  he  will  fall  down 
dead,  and  the  raven  will  fly  forth,  and  any 
one  may  kill  it  with  a  well-aimed  shot.  (The 
girls  have  been  running  about  playing  tag  and 
now    they    catch    sight    of    Nitana    paddling 
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swiftly  up-stream  alone  in  a  beautiful  birch 
canoe.  She  is  dressed  in  a  white  doeskin  dress, 
very  heavily  beaded.) 

White-Grass. 

(To  the  mothers,  who  are  just  gathering  up 
the  parfleches  to  move  on  into  the  woods.)  Look 
where  she  comes  alone  —  Nitana  —  the  Prin- 
cess (scornfully),  and  dressed  as  if  for  cere- 
monial ! 

Pretty-Bird. 

Her  robe  is  beautiful  indeed!  And  she  has 
made  it  all  herself.  But  not  so  lovely  as  j^our 
dress  of  bird  skins  with  the  little  wings  upon 
it,  and  your  necklet  of  yellow  bird  claws. 

Blue-Wings. 

My  father  has  promised  to  kill  a  doe, 
to  make  me  a  dress,  and  my  mother  will 
embroider  it  with  bluebird  feathers.  (Nitana 
has  landed  and  is  coming  up  the  bank.) 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
Cease  your  vain  chatter  and  let  us  get  to 
the  berry  fields.    We've  wasted  time  enough, 
waiting  for  this  ever  unready  one. 
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GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

Nitana,  you  do  very  wrong  always  to  lag 
behind. 

NlTANA. 

(Sweetly.)  Good  Gives-to-the-Sun,  I  went 
back  for  my  great  parfleche.  I  thought  the 
bowl  was  too  small. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
And  do  you  not  fear  to  tear  your  doeskin 

dress? 

Nit  an  a. 

(Carelessly.)     Oh,   no;   I   can  make  more. 

My  father  is  on  a  hunt  now.    He  will  bring 

back  many  skins,  and  I  have  porcupine  quills 

and  beads  enough  collected  to  deck  many 

dresses. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 

(Sighing.)  You  know  not  yet  what  it  means 
to  tan  the  skins  and  prepare  the  quills! 

Pretty-Bird. 
Come,  come,  we  shall  never  get  started  to 
our  task!    (The  women  and  girls  go  off  into 
the  woods,  talking,  laughing  and  singing.) 

To  mark  the  passage  of  time  between  the 
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scenes,  some  Indian  dances  and  songs  or  a 
swimming  contest  may  be  introduced  here,  or,  if 
preferred,  the  next  scene  may  begin  at  once. 


Scene  II. 

(All  pantomime.) 

After  the  divertissement,  the  pixies  steal  forth 
again  and  examine  the  canoes  with  interest. 
They  are  dancing  around  the  canoes  when 
Big-Eyes,  the  Raven  Man,  appears  in  a  very 
large,  black  canoe.  They  scatter  into  the  woods. 
He  lands,  examines  the  canoes,  then  climbs  the 
bank  and  looks  all  about,  and  hunts  in  the  edges 
of  the  wood.  The  pixies  follow  after  him,  gam- 
boling about  but  always  taking  care  to  keep 
behind  him,  themselves  unseen.  Several  times 
one  tickles  him  with  a  branch,  and  he  turns  and 
almost  catches  them,  but  each  time  they  quickly 
hide  themselves  in  the  thicket.  One  of  these 
times,  they  throw  themselves  face  downward  in 
the  grass.  (If  skillfully  done,  it  is  very  funny.) 
Unsuccessful,  he  goes  back  to  the  bank  and  sets 
adrift  the  canoes,  at  which  the  pixies  are  very 
excited.  Just  then  the  women  and  girls  are 
heard   returning.     The   pixies   disappear   into 
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the  woods,  and  the  Raven  Man  hides  himself 
under  the  bank. 

[If  given  indoors,  the  foregoing  scene  opens 
with  pixies  dancing.  Big-Eyes  enters,  hunts 
about  as  above,  then  laughs  fiendishly  and  says, 
"Fll  set  their  canoes  adrift"  goes  off,  pixies 
watch  with  horror  while  he  does  it  —  off-stage. 
He  comes  back  and  hides  in  thicket.] 


Scene  III. 

The  women  and  girls  come  from  the  wood, 
laughing,  talking,  and  singing  snatches  of  song. 
The  parfleches  and  bowls  are  filled  with  berries. 
The  girls,  who  are  ahead,  discover  the  loss  of 
the  canoes. 

White-Grass. 

(Excitedly.)  The  boats  are  gone  —  the 
boats  are  gone! 

Gl  VES-TO-THE-SUN . 

It  cannot  be! 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
(Crossly.)     None  of   your  ill-timed  jokes, 
now.    We  are  all  too  hot  and  tired  to  relish 
them. 
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Blue-Wings. 
'Tis     no     joke  —  they     are     gone.      Look 
(pointing) — far  down  the  stream  they  float. 
Some  enemy  has  set  them  adrift. 

Pretty-Bird. 

(Running  forward  to  look.)  Indeed,  'tis 
true,  our  boats  are  gone!  And  what  great 
black  canoe  is  that?  (Gives-to-the-Sun  and 
Water-Spider- Woman  run  forward  as  quickly 
as  their  burdens  will  permit,  setting  them  down 
when  they  reach  the  top  of  the  bank.) 

GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

That  is  the  canoe  of  Big-Eyes, —  the  great 
black  canoe  in  which  he  came  to  our  camp 
alone  at  dawn  after  a  thunderstorm  a  year 
ago. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 

(Looking  frightened.)  And  many  do  say  he 
is  a  Raven  Man!  What  shall  we  do?  How 
return?  (Big-Eyes  comes  out  from  the  bank. 
The  women  and  girls  draw  back  as  in  fear.) 

Big-Eyes. 
Fear  not,  sisters.    You  have  a  fine  harvest 
of  sarvis-berries  there.   I  hope  to  eat  pemmican 
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made  of  them  more  than  once  in  the  lodges 
of  your  husbands.  But  how  do  you  return? 
How  came  you  across  the  stream? 

GlVES-TO-THE-SuN. 

(Faintly.)  Our  canoes  —  (she  points  to  the 
floating  canoes.  Big-Eyes  shades  his  eyes  and 
looks;  assumes  surprise). 

Big-Eyes. 
Aha!   You  did  not  fasten  them  well. 

White-Grass. 
They    were    securely    fastened!      An    evil 
enemy  has  done  this  to  us. 

Water-Spider- Woman. 
(Fearfully.)    Hush!    Hold  no  converse  with 
him ;  he  may  do  us  a  harm. 

Big-Eyes. 
(Overhearing.)  Do  you  a  harm?  Oh,  no, 
far  from  that;  I  will  help  you  in  the  plight 
your  carelessness  has  placed  you  in.  Come, 
I  will  take  you  across  in  my  great  canoe.  It 
will  hold  all.  (The  women  and  girls  confer  in 
whispers   with   many   suspicious   glances,    but 
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finally  the  women,  shepherding  their  daughters 
carefully,  *  put  the  parfleches  and  bowls  into 
the  great  canoe  which  Big-Eyes  is  holding 
beside  a  great  rock,  and  start  to  get  in.  While 
the  foregoing  colloquy  has  been  going  on, 
Nitana,  who  had  lagged  behind,  has  slipped 
back  into  the  wood  and  given  the  wood  dove's 
call,  which  is  answered  softly.  She  is  seen  just 
a  moment  in  converse  with  a  young  brave. 
Then  the  women,  for  the  first  time,  notice  her 
absence  and  call  her.  But  Big-Eyes,  who  had 
forced  them  into  his  canoe,  pushes  off,  and  as 
Nitana  comes  toward  the  bank  he  calls  back:) 

Big-Eyes. 

The  canoe  will  hold  no  more.  I  will  return 
for  you!  (The  women  protest,  but  it  is  of  no 
use.  He  paddles  rapidly  out  of  sight,  the  young 
girls  taking  the  bow  paddles.) 

[If  given  indoors,  from  *  they  gather  up 
parfleches  and  bowls  and  go  off  with  Big-Eyes; 
Nitana  lags  behind,  etc.  Pretty-Bird  comes 
back  to  seek  her.  Big-Eyes  comes  after  her 
and  forces  her  back.  He  then  comes  back  again, 
and  seeing  Nitana  just  coming  out  of  the 
wood,  says  as  above,  "  TJw  canoe  will  hold,"  etc.] 

(Nitana  sits  down  on  the  bank  and  croons 
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softly  a  love  song.    She  falls  asleep,  and  the 
pixies  steal  forth  and  dance  about  her.) 


Scene  IV. 

Nitana  is  awakened  by  Big-Eyes  who, 
coming  back,  springs  from  his  canoe  and  lays 
his  hand  almost  roughly  on  her  shoulder.  She 
springs  up  and  starts  away  from  him. 

Big-Eyes. 
(Roughly.)    Not  so  fast,  my  haughty  prin- 
cess!   You  are  not  in  your  father's  teepee  now. 
You  cannot  fly  from  me.    You  must  beg  me 
to  take  you  across. 

Nitana. 
(With  a  proud  gesture.)    Go,  leave  me  here. 
I  can  have  patience.    My  father  wall  come  to 
seek  me  as  soon  as  night  begins  to  fall. 

Big-Eyes. 
That  is  just  what  I  will  not  do!  Big-Eyes 
will  not  be  refused  twice.  Go  with  me  you 
shall,  either  willingly  —  or  else  I  pick  you  up 
and  take  you  to  my  teepee  as  I  would  bring 
home  a  doe  that  I  had  taken  in  the  hunt. 
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(He  again  takes  hold  of  her  arm  with  a  grip 
that  she  cannot  shake  off,  try  as  she  will. 
Nitana  begins  to  weep  but  that  does  not  help 
her  any  except  that  Big-Eyes  becomes  more 
gentle  in  his  speech.) 

Big-Eyes. 
Come,  lovely  Princess,  beautiful  one;  see 
how  I  hold  you  with  scarcely  touching  you, 
if  you  struggle  not,  and  yet  as  firmly  as 
though  my  fingers  grew  together.  So  would 
I  keep  you,  if  you  would  but  promise  to  be 
my  bride.  Or  at  least  let  me  take  you  over 
in  the  canoe.  I  will  promise  not  to  hold  you 
when  we  get  across.  (He  makes  a  ring  with 
his  two  hands  around  her  arm.  Seeing  that  she 
cannot,  in  any  wise,  escape,  she  begins  to  use 
guile.) 

Nitana. 
Well,  I  will  go  with  you  in  the  canoe,  but 
first  let  me  go  back  to  get  my  berry  bowl. 
I  left  it  but  just  over  the  hill  within  the  wood. 

Big-Eyes. 
(Laughing.)    Ah,  no,  crafty  one;  you  would 
not  come  back. 
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Nit  an  a. 
Where   could    I   go?     You   know   yourself 
that  not  far  off  are  high  cliffs  and  impene- 
trable forests. 

Big-Eyes, 

You  might  get  lost.  For  your  own  safety 
I  will  put  upon  you  the  dog  harness  that  I 
made  for  my  Ghost-Barker,  who  loves  to 
stray.  'Tis  long  enough  for  you  to  climb  the 
first  little  hill  —  no  more !  {He  draws  out  the 
harness,  and  puts  it  on  her.  Nitana  submits 
with  rather  an  ill  grace,  then  runs  into  the 
woods  while  Big-Eyes  pays  out  the  long  coil 
of  rawhide  rope,  and  sits  down  on  a  rock  to 
wait.) 

Nitana. 

{Calling  from  the  wood.)  More  rope!  I  can- 
not find  the  bowl. 

Big-Eyes. 

There  is  no  more.  Make  haste,  the  clouds 
are  gathering.  {A  long  silence,  and  a  wood 
dove's  call  is  heard,  with  a  reply  very  faint  and 
far  away.   Big-Eyes  becomes  impatient.) 

Big-Eyes. 
Come,  come;  the  sky  is  black.    The  Sun  is 
angry  and  will  call  Wind  Maker  soon. 
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NlTANA. 

{From  the  wood.)  My  bowl  tipped  over. 
I  would  fill  it  full  once  more.  I'll  be  there 
soon.  {Another  wait  and  again  the  bird  call  is 
heard,  the  reply  nearer  this  time,  but  still  faint.) 

Big-Eyes. 

{Becoming  suspicious,  then  angry.)  No  more 
of  this  fooling.  Come  at  once,  or  I'll  pull  the 
rope  and  draw  you  like  a  struggling  fish  from 
out  the  stream. 

NlTANA. 

Draw  if  you  dare!  (Big-Eyes  pulls  angrily 
and  something  is  heard  tumbling  through  the 
wood.  The  bird  calls  are  heard  again.  He  pulls 
faster  and  faster,  and  finally  a  great  stump 
comes  crashing  out  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  At 
the  same  moment  Nitana  runs  out  from  another 
part  of  the  wood,  and  pausing  to  give  the  call 
once  more,  runs  to  the  canoe,  leaps  in  and  pushes 
off.  She  seizes  Big-Eyes'  arrows  from  the  end 
of  the  canoe,  and  lifting  one  on  high  breaks  it, 
with  a  great  effort.  Big-Eyes,  with  a  wild  yell, 
vanishes  into  the  wood,  from  which  there  pres- 
ently flies  out  a  raven  that  drops  dead  upon  the 
ground,  pierced  by  an  arrow.  Nitana  guides 
the  canoe  back  to  the  shore,  repeating  the  bird 
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call,  which  is  answered  now  from  nearby,  and 
the  handsome  young  brave  Onesta  comes  out 
of  the  wood  and  helps  her  from  the  canoe.  As 
they  stand  a  moment,  hand  in  hand,  Spotted 
Eagle  comes  from  the  wood,  and  unseen  by  the 
lovers,  stands  on  the  bank.  When  they  see  him, 
Onesta  draws  his  bow  instinctively,  while 
Nitana  falls  suppliant  at  her  father's  feet. 
He  raises  one  hand  to  Onesta  and  with  the 
other  signs  to  his  daughter  to  rise. 

Spotted  Eagle. 
I  know,  I  know,  my  children.  You  are 
Onesta,  son  of  the  head-chief  of  the  Piegan 
tribe,  once  our  friends  and  brothers,  now  at 
war  with  us,  and  you  love  my  Nitana  and 
would  have  her  for  your  wife.  I  have  seen  all. 
You,  my  brave  daughter,  have  broken  the 
arrows  of  the  Raven  Man  that  secretly 
despoiled  my  people.  Take  her,  Onesta,  back 
to  thy  people;  be  good  to  her,  and  together 
pray  to  the  Sun  God  for  peace!  I  know, 
I  know!  (To  Nitana,  who  is  about  to  protest.) 
I  took  your  mother  so,  from  an  alien  tribe 
with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Go!  (Sternly 
pointing  to  the  river.)  I  can  say  no  more. 
(He  covers  his  eyes,  while  Onesta  and  Nitana 
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get  into  the  black  canoe;  then  silently  he  dis- 
appears again  into  the  forest.  The  lovers  go 
off  softly,  singing  the  love  song.  The  pixies 
creep  out  and  dance  silently  as  long  as  the 
music  can  be  heard.  The  last  note  is  a  faint 
echo  of  the  wood  dove's  call.) 


BURIED  TREASURE. 

In  " Buried  Treasure,"  a  play  of  pirate 
gold,  suitable  for  boys  ten  to  fourteen,  the 
amateur  producer  meets  a  problem  similar 
to  that  often  met  on  the  professional  stage. 
There  are  two  pieces  of  stage  furniture 
imperatively  called  for  by  the  text,  the 
fountain  or  bird-bath,  into  which  the  boys  look 
while  the  old  man  traces  his  adventures,  as 
upon  a  map,  and  a  wall  or  other  obstruction 
over  which  Mr.  Pegg  climbs  on  the  fatal 
night  of  the  search  for  the  buried  treasure. 

This  play,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in 
the  volume,  will  repay  the  trouble  of  arranging 
conventional  scenery;  but,  where  that  is  out 
of  the  question,  it  may  be  played  upon  a 
draped  stage  with  only  the  necessary  set 
pieces;  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  exercise  of 
ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils 
to  suggest  the  proper  setting. 
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"Buried  Treasure"  was  professionally  pro- 
duced at  the  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre,  New 
York,  during  the  holiday  season  of  1917- 
1918. 

Characters. 

In  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

DAVID  CURZON,  called  Angel 

JOHN  CURZON 

ALEXANDER  CURZON,  called  the  Seraph 

MAMMY  PHYLLIS,  their  nurse 

MRS.  HANDSOMEBODY,  their  governess 

MR.  PEGG 

MR.  MORTIMER  PEGG 

MRS.  MORTIMER  PEGG 


their  next-door 
neighbors 
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BURIED  TREASURE. 

Scene  I. 

Time,  a  warm  day  in  early  spring.  The 
backyard  of  Mrs.  Handsomebody's  house. 
Mr.  Pegg's  house  shows  a  window  above  a  high 
wall  which  divides  the  yards.  Gate  in  the  wall, 
fastened  with  padlock.  A  big  iron  key  hangs  on 
the  wall.  The  back  of  Mrs.  Handsomebody's 
house  shows  a  pillared  porch  with  French 
windows  opening  from  drawing-room.  Around 
the  corner  are  ash  cans  and  barrel.  Small  bird 
pool  and  flower  beds  in  yard,  directly  in  line 
with  porch. 

Curtain  discloses  Mammy  Phyllis  sweeping 
drawing-room  and  singing. 

Phyllis  comes  out  with  broom  and  dustpan 
in  hand,  singing.  Puts  down  broom  and  dust- 
pan, goes  back  and  gets  waste  basket.  Stops  and 
takes  down  curtain  which  was  looped  up.  Stops 
suddenly  and  swoops  in. 

Phyllis. 
Come  out  o'  there,  ye  liT  rascal!    (Comes 
back  sheepishly.)    I  thought  I  heard  one  o' 
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dem  chilluns.  (Goes  to  unloop  other  curtain. 
Begins  to  sing  again.  The  Seraph  bounces 
out  at  her.  Phyllis's  renewed  song  ends  with 
a  shriek.  Seraph  laughs  with  glee,  dancing  up 
and  down.)  0  Massa  Seraph,  you'll  be 
a-killin'  your  old  Phyllis  with  yer  tricks,  and 
then  who'll  make  tea  cakes  for  ye?  (Puts 
her  hand  on  her  heart  and  gasps  affectedly. 
Seraph  rushes  to  her  and  embraces  her.) 

Seraph. 
0  Phyllis,   I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you 
—  I  —  I  only  — 

Phyllis. 

Well,  what  did  ye  mean  then,  ye  imp  o' 
darkness?  Shoo!  (Makes  pass  at  him  with 
broom.  She  tries  to  be  severe,  but  her  looks  and 
actions  belie  her  words  as  she  catches  and 
caresses  the  Seraph.)  It's  mighty  good  yo' 
name's  Seraph  —  sometimes  — 

Seraph. 
You  know  it  isn't  my  weally  name.  (Cud- 
dling up  to  her,  then  drawing  himself  up.)  I'm 
Alexander.  Phyllis,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to 
frighten  you  —  I  only  wanted  to  —  to  — 
scare  you,  Phyllis. 
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Phyllis. 
Scare,  is  it?    What's  that  but  frighten,  I'd 
like  to  know!   They's  the  same  in  my  spellin' 
book. 

Seraph. 

0  Plryllis,  you  haven't  got  a  spelling  book! 
Where  do  you  keep  it,  and  has  it  got  pictures 
in  it,  like  the  one  in  Mrs.  Handsomebody's 
study?   I  don't  believe  you've  got  one! 

Phyllis. 
(Darkly.)  No,  but  I  mought,  and  effen  I 
did  have  (triumphantly),  dem  two  words 
would  be  jest  exactly  the  same  thing.  (While 
she  is  saying  this,  she  has  taken  up  the  dustpan 
again  just  as  Angel  creeps  out  from  the  other 
window,  and  stealing  up  behind  her  with  a 
frightful  warwhoop,  makes  pantomime  of  scalp- 
ing her.  She  drops  dustpan  with  great  clatter.) 
Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake !  (Puts  her  hands  over  ears, 
then  looks  up.)  You  sure  gwine  kill  me  dis 
day  —  yo'  HT  rascal! 

Angel. 

(Ignoring  her  scolding.)  What  was  that 
song  you  were  singing,  Phyllis?  It's  a  very 
pretty  song;  I  wish  you  wouldn't  stop. 
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Phyllis. 
You  wish  I  wouldn't  stop,  does  ye?  Then 
what  make  you  holler  like  a  screech  owl  and 
git  me  so  worritted?  I  done  spilled  all  that 
nice  dirt  I  just  been  a-sweepin'  up!  (She  gets 
broom,  sweeps  up  dirt  again,  scolding  all  the 
time;  then  empties  it  into  a  newspaper,  wraps 
it  up  and  puts  in  basket.  John  comes  out 
pompously,  saying  severely:) 

John. 
Come,  come!  what's  all  this  to-do? 

Angel. 
(Wheedlingly .)     Phyllis,    what    about    tea 
cakes? 

Phyllis. 

Nothin'   at    all   'bout    tea  cakes  —  except 
that  there  ain't  none. 

Seraph. 
I'm  vewy  hungry. 

Angel. 
(Sniffing.)       O     Phyllis,     that's     a  —  it's 
almost  —  well,    anyway,    it's    a  —  mis-state- 
ment; I  smelt  'em! 
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Seraph. 
What's  a  mistake-ment? 

Angel. 
{Patronizing.)     That's    what    Mrs.    Hand- 
somebody  says  we  must  say  instead  of  —  a 
lie.    (This  word  he  forms  silently  with  his  lips 
then  makes  letters  with  fingers.) 

John. 

(Putting  his  hand  over  Angel's  mouth  just 
in  time.)    You  mustn't  say  it. 

Angel. 

(Thickly,  through  the  hand.)  I  know  it! 
I  was  just  telling  Seraph  what  it  was  you 
mustn't  say!  (During  this,  Phyllis  has  gone 
on  sweeping  veranda,  arranging  curtains,  etc., 
paying  no  attention  to  what  they  are  saying. 
Seraph  runs  to  bird  pool  and  looks  in.) 

Seraph. 
How  deep  it  is,  this  morning!    Look,  look! 

Angel. 
O-o-o !  —  Looks  like  a  sunken  ship  in  there. 
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John. 

That's  only  a  water-logged  leaf  —  see!    It 
does  look  like  a  ship.    (He  fishes  it  up.) 

Phyllis. 
0  chilluns!  (Pausing  in  her  work  and 
wiping  her  face.)  This  spring  weather  makes 
dis  ole  niggah  as  weak  as  a  blind  kitten! 
Sho'  I  feel  this  mornin'  like  as  if  I'd  a  stone 
settin'  in  my  stomach,  an'  my  head  feels  as 
light  as  a  feather.  I  wisht  ole  Miss'd  fergit  to 
come  home  an'  I  could  take  a  day  off  —  but 
there's  no  such  luck  for  pore  ole  Phyllis. 

John. 

Nor  for  us,  either.    She  said  she'd  hurry 
back  to  hear  our  catechism. 

Angel. 
It's    Saturday,  and   we   oughtn't   to   have 
lessons. 

John. 
Mrs.    Handsomebody    may   have    been    a 
good  governess  for  father  —  he  says  she  was; 
—  but  don't  you  think  she  is  a  little  —  er  — 
severe  for  us? 
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Phyllis. 

(Makes  a  few  feeble  passes  with  her  broom, 

then  leans  on  it  and  sighs  heavily.)    She  sure 

am.    I  reckon  I'll  soon  be  leavin'  this  here 

place. 

Seraph. 

Leaving?  Oh,  you  couldn't.  Who'd  make 
us  tea  cakes  then? 

Angel. 

(Throwing  his  arms  around  Phyllis.)  Now, 
see  here!  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
father's  coming  back  from  South  America 
soon  to  make  a  home  for  us,  and  that  you  are 
to  come  and  be  our  cook  and  make  apple 
dumplings  —  and  have  all  the  followers  you 
like.    (This  last  very  wheedlingly .) 

Phyllis. 
Aw,  Massa  Angel,  what  a  tongue  you  is 
got  in  yo'  haid,  boy!  Talking  about  beaus  is 
yo'?  Fo'  de  lan's  sake  —  they  pesters  me 
nearly  to  death!  Now  get  out  o'  here,  all  of 
ye,  and  let  Phyllis  finish  her  work,  or  I  sure '11 
give  ye  a  taste  of  de  poker.  (She  picks  up 
dustpan  and  basket  and  dust  cloth.) 

Angel. 
(Persuasively.)    But  tea  cakes? 
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Phyllis. 
Yo'  askin'  fo'  tea  cakes  again,  is  yo'?  But 
yo'  sure  is  first-class  nuisances.  Well,  any- 
thing in  the  top  of  the  round  world  for  to  get 
shet  o'  yo'.  Wait  a  HT  bit  and  see  what  Phyllis 
gwine  bring  yo'!  Here,  empty  dis  yere  basket 
for  me.  (She  hobbles  into  house  with  broom  and 
dustpan  while  John  takes  basket  and  goes  and 
empties  it  in  barrel.  Angel  lies  in  wait  for 
him  and  tags  him  as  he  comes  back.) 

Angel. 

You're  it!  (The  boys  chase  each  other  around 
the  garden.  While  they  are  at  it,  an  old  man 
in  a  gay-flowered  dressing-gown  appears  at  the 
window  in  the  Pegg  house,  and,  opening  it, 
stands  watching  them.  The  boys  see  him  and 
draw  together,  speaking  low,  and  giggling.) 
O-o-oh,  see  the  funny  old  man! 

Seraph. 
Coat  like  Joseph  an'  his  bwethern.   (Phyllis 
comes  out  with  her  apron  held  up.     The  boys 
swarm  upon  her  and  she  holds  her  apron  high.) 

John. 
Look,  Phyllis.    Who  is  he?    does  he  live 
with  the  Peggs? 
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Angel. 
Looks  like  a  foreigner  —  a  pirate,  maybe. 

Phyllis. 

(Seeing  the  old  man.)  For  th'  love  of  Heaven ! 
If  dat  ain't  a  sight,  now!  Chillun,  it's  ole 
Massa  Pegg  come  home  from  somewhere  in 
Inje.  De  lady  what  cooks  for  'em  was  telling 
me  what  a  time  they  does  have  with  him. 
Sometimes  he's  kinda  queer  in  his  haid,  and 
young  Miss  Pegg  makes  him  mostly  eat  in 
his  own  room  —  and  he  feeds  on  the  curiousest 
dishes  ever  was,  and  his  room  is  full  of  the 
curiousest  stuff, —  old  swords  and  pistols  and 
all  kinds  o'  truck,  all  made  o'  silver  and 
gold  and  di'mon's  and  rubies!  And,  lemme 
tell  yo',  he  has  a  curious  kind  o'  bird  for  a 
pet!  (The  old  gentleman  has  disappeared  from 
the  window  and  in  a  moment  a  noise  is  heard 
behind  the  wall  and  Mr.  Pegg's  head  appears 
over  wall.  Seeing  them  looking  at  him,  he 
salutes  Phyllis  gallantly.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Good  morning,  Madam!     (Phyllis  draws 
back  abashed,  and  John  steps  forward  and  says 
"Hello,"  very  politely.    Just  then  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer Pegg's  voice  is  heard  behind  the  wall.) 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
Father,  what   are  you   doing,  up  on  that 

trellis? 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear.  Just  passing 
the  time  of  day  with  my  neighbors.  (Mrs. 
Pegg's  voice  heard,  speaking  low.  Mr.  Pegg 
looks  uncertain  a  moment,  then  waving  good-bye 
with  resigned  air  he  disappears.) 

Angel. 
Aw,  the  poor  old  man!   He  wasn't  doing 
anything. 

John. 

(Wisely.)  Women  is  always  spoiling  your 
fun. 

Phyllis. 

Sukey  says  she  is  kind  o'  hard  on  the  po' 
old  fellow.  But  he  sure  is  mighty  funny  — 
likes  to  play  jokes  like  a  liT  bitta  boy.  Come 
on,  now,  I  can't  stand  here  talkin'  all  day  long. 
Now  or  never!  (She  opens  up  her  apron  and 
counts  out  the  tea  cakes,  dealing  them  around 
like  cards.)  One,  one,  one;  two,  two,  two; 
three,  three,  three;  four,  four,  four!  There, 
now;  that's  all  ye  can  have.  Now,  what  you 
goin'  do  for  Mammy  Phyllis?   Come  on,  now, 
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give  us  a  chune,  Massa  Angel,  'fore  the  old 
Miss  gets  back.  That's  a  sweet  boy!  I'll  give 
yo'  great  big  chunk  o'  sugar. 

Angel. 
All  right,  Mammy   Phyllis,  if   you'll   sing 
your  song. 

Phyllis. 

Sing  yourn  first  while  I  finishes  the  gallery. 
(She  sweeps  porch;  Angel  goes  into  house  and 
is  heard  singing  shrilly.  The  other  boys  play 
at  marbles  on  the  porch,  joining  in  the  chorus.) 

John. 

There's  one  thing,  anyway!  As  soon  as 
we've  said  our  catechism  —  if  we  know  it  — 
Mrs.  Handsomebody  said  we  could  go  to  the 
Park. 

Seraph. 

I  know  mine!   I  know  mine! 

Phyllis. 
An'  I'm  goin'  'long  wid  ye.    Don't  yo'  forgit 
that  offen  your  mind. 

Angel. 
(Within.)    Come  on,  Mammy  Phyllis. 
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Phyllis. 
Just  a  minute,  then.    (She  goes  in,  and  joins 
Angel  in  the  song.) 

John. 
We  must  set  a  watch.  Here,  Seraph,  you 
be  sentry.  Watch  the  street.  Look  sharp, 
now.  We  must  not  be  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
(Seraph  takes  up  his  stand  by  the  bird  pool, 
looking  toward  the  street,  but  presently  takes  a 
piece  of  string  and,  attaching  a  bent  pin  to  it, 
begins  to  play  fishing.  Phyllis  sings  while 
Angel  plays  crude  accompaniment.  Suddenly 
the  outer  gate  slams  and  Mrs.  Handsomebody, 
carrying  bundles  and  a  reticule,  appears,  very 
angry.) 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
(Furiously  advancing  to  the  door.)  Phyllis, 
kindly  cease  that  ribald  screaming!  David, 
get  up  instantly  from  that  piano  stool  and 
come  out!  John,  Alexander,  face  me!  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  noise?  (Angel  comes 
out  of  window.  They  all  face  her,  looking 
abject.  Phyllis  comes  out  and  begins  to  gather 
up  broom,  dustpan,  etc.,  and  slinks  around  side 
of  house,  pretending  to  empty  dustpan,  already 
empty.) 
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Angel. 
We   were   just   having   a   concert.     I   was 
Caruso  and  Phyllis  was  Tetrazzini. 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
Concert,  indeed!  Caterwauling,  I  call  it. 
You  three  boys  shall  stay  right  here  in  this 
yard  all  day,  and  not  go  to  the  Park  at  all 
this  week,  and  you  shall  get  no  dessert  for 
dinner!  Now,  Phyllis,  get  to  your  kitchen! 
Such  goings  on!  Right  here  in  this  yard  all 
day!  It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  you  boys 
don't  realize  the  seriousness  of  your  prepara- 
tion for  life.  (Very  pompously.)  Of  course 
I  wish  you  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  appro- 
priate recreation,  but  the  making  of  raucous 
noises  does  not  come  under  that  head. 
(Losing  her  temper  once  more.)  Caterwauling! 
Right  here  in  this  yard!  (She  goes  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  boys  looking  cowed  and 
puzzled.    Phyllis  starts  toward  the  house.) 

Phyllis. 
Well,  honeys,  run  along,  play  in  the  yard. 
It's  the  best  what  yo'  can  do.    Ah,  Massa 
Angel.    And  you  were  singin'  so  beautiful! 
Caterwauling! 
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Angel. 
(Patronizingly.)  She  didn't  hear  me,  Phyllis. 
It   was   you   she   called   caterwauling.     But 
don't  you  mind!    She's  a  mean  old  — 

John. 
Tut-tut!  You  know  father  said  we  must 
love  Mrs.  Handsomebody.  She  was  good  to 
him  when  he  was  a  kid;  and  he  —  I'm  sure 
he  said  he  loved  her.  (Mammy  Phyllis 
snorts  and  goes  into  the  house.) 

Angel. 
(Sighing.)    It  doesn't  seem  possible  —  but 
she  says  times  have  changed.    Well,  if  father 
said  so,  it  must  be  so!    All  right,  we'll  love 
the  old  dear  —  all  we  can. 

Seraph. 
Anyway,   we  got  the  cookies!     (The  boys 
stand  about  a  moment,  disconsolately  munching 
their  cookies.) 

John. 
What  shall  we  play? 

Seraph. 
It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  play  any- 
thing here. 
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Angel. 
Oh,   anything's   better   than  just   sticking 
'round.    Let's  play  pirates.    I'll  be  captain. 

John. 

Mate. 

Seraph. 

Cabin   boy!     Wiv'   my   trusty   dirk!     (He 
makes  gesture  of  putting  knife  in  belt.) 

Angel. 
(Very  fiercely.)  Not  you!  No,  you  don't! 
This  is  the  second  time  you've  got  us  into 
trouble  by  not  keeping  a  sharp  lookout. 
You'll  never  succeed  as  a  pirate  if  you  can't 
keep  a  lookout.  What  shall  we  do  to  him? 
(He  seizes  Seraph  and  holds  him  off,  wriggling.) 

John. 
(Callously.)    Make  him  walk  the  plank. 

Angel. 
(Looking  about.)  We  haven't  any  place  to 
walk  it  into.  If  we  even  had  a  sand  box  like 
we  had  at  home,  it  might  do,  but  —  I  know! 
We'll  court-martial  him.  (Fiercely.)  Prisoner 
to  the  bar!  Now,  my  man,  have  you  anything 
to  say  for  yourself? 
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Seraph. 
I  was  only  dangling  a  bit  o'  string,  an'  — 

Angel. 
String!  A  bit  of  string!  You  may  be 
dangling  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  rope  before 
the  sun  sets,  my  hearty!  Here  we  are,  cooped 
up  in  this  old  chicken  run,  all  along  of  you. 
(He  scowls  in  fierce  thought  for  a  moment,  then 
imposes  sentence.)  You  will  stand  there  — 
in  that  corner,  with  your  face  to  the  wall,  all 
the  time  John  and  I  are  playing  — 

John. 
(Interrupting.)    And  you  may  be  glad  to 
get  off  so  easily,  gadzooks! 

Angel. 
An'  —  an'  —  you  won't  know  what  we're 
doing  nor  where  we're  going,  nor  anything  — 
so  there! 

Seraph. 
(With   tears   in   his   voice   but   still  game.) 
Aye,  aye,  Captain.    (He  goes  to  the  corner  and 
hides  his  head  in  the  vine  and  weeps.    The  others 
start  toward  the  other  side  of  the  yard.) 
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John. 

(To  Angel.)  After  all,  he's  awful  little — 
and  —  and  —  you  know  father  said  we  were 
to  take  care  of  him  and  not  make  him  cry. 

Seraph. 
(Turning   a  moment,  furiously.)     I'm   not 
crying.      Boo-hoo-hoo  !      (Buries     his    face 
again.) 

Angel. 
Well,  he's  got  to  learn  to  look  sharp,  hasn't 
he? 

John. 
(Lowering  voice.)     I  suppose  so.     (Sighs.) 
How  are  you  going  to  play  with  only  two? 
(They  walk  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  yard.) 

Angel. 
Let's  see.  You'll  have  to  be  the  peaceful 
merchantman  carrying  a  load  of  —  um  —  um 
—  spelling  books  and  arithmetics  and  cate- 
chisms (more  and  more  gloatingly),  and  I'll  be 
the  frightful  Captain  Bloodybones,  flying  the 
Jolly  Roger,  and  I'll  board  you  and  cast  your 
entire  cargo  into  the  weltering  sea  —  and  — 
and  — 
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John. 
Oh,  go  on!  I  wouldn't  go  to  sea  with  a 
load  of  old  spelling  books  and  junk  like  that, 
no  matter  how  peaceful  I  was !  I  must  have 
a  sack  o'  di'monds  concealed,  that  you  don't 
find,  and  I  must  — 

Angel. 
{Forgetting  and  raising  his  voice,  then  lower- 
ing it  again  as  Seraph  looks  around.)  No,  no! 
I  must  find  it.  I  must  be  awful  mad  at  first 
to  think  you  have  only  books,  and  I'll  threaten 
to  kill  you,  and  then  you'll  cough  up  the 
di'monds,  and  — 

John. 

Well,  come  on,  then.  But  we'll  see,  when 
we  get  to  it,  whether  you  can  make  me  give 
up  those  diamonds!  I'll  be  sailing  peacefully 
along.  (The  boys  begin  the  pantomime  of  their 
game.  Again  they  forget  and  shout  aloud, 
then,  glancing  over  shoulders  at  Seraph,  fall 
to  whispering  again.  He  has  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  sound  and  turns  quickly  back. 
A  suspicious  sniffing  sound  from  Seraph,  more 
whispering  from  John  and  Angel.  Mr.  Pegg 
looks  again  from  window,  then  disappears. 
A  noise  heard  back  of  wall.  Seraph  begins  to 
chuckle  and  ends  with  a  real  laugh.  The  other 
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boys  turn  to  look  at  him,  then  turn  away  and 
try  to  ignore  him.  Seraph  his  his  face  pressed 
close  to  a  hole  in  the  fence,  giggles  again,  with- 
draws his  face  and  wiggles  his  fingers  through 
the  crack  and  again  laughs.  The  other  two  boys 
can  stand  it  no  longer.)   What's  up,  kid? 

Seraph. 
Ole  Joseph-an'-his-bwethern,  winkin'  and 
wavin'  hands  with  me.  (The  other  boys  rush 
to  the  Seraph's  side  and  each  in  turn  looks 
through  the  hole.  Meantime  the  old  man  looks 
over  the  fence  and  the  children,  suddenly  dis- 
covering him  above,  stand  back  and  gaze  at 
him  in  frank  astonishment  and  admiration.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Hello! 

Boys. 
(Shyly.)   Hello! 

Mr.  Pegg. 

(Glancing   behind   him   and  speaking   low.) 
Is  the  gate  locked? 

John. 
Yes,  but  we  can  open  it.   The  key's  here. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
If  it  was  open,  I'd  come  in  and  call  upon 
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you.    She  doesn't  like  me  to  stand  on  the 
trellis. 

Angel. 
All  right,  I'll  open  it.    (He  unlocks  gate  and 
Mr.  Pegg  comes  through.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Hello,  boy!    (Looking  at  Angel.)    What's 
your    name?     (Angel    hangs    his    head    and 
doesn't  answer.) 

John. 
His  name  is  David  Curzon;  but  mother 
called  him  Angel,  so  we  jus'  keep  on  doing  it. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Oh,   Angel;  yes,   yes.     (Then  looks  at  the 
Seraph.)  What's  the  bantling's  name?  (Ser- 
aph, very  confused,  giggles  foolishly.) 

Angel. 
(Also  giggling,  and  poking  Seraph  in  the 
ribs.)    Bantling! 

John. 
His  name  is  Alexander  Curzon,  but  mother 
called  him  The  Seraph,  so  we  just  keep  on 
doing  it,  too. 
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Mr.  Pegg. 

Um-hum  —  very  natural;  and  you,  what's 
your  name? 

John. 
John. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Oh,  and  what  do  they  keep  on  calling  you? 

John. 
Just  John,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Who's  your  father? 

David. 
{Proudly.)    He's  David  Curzon,  senior,  and 
he's  in  South  America  building  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Is  this  your  home? 

John. 
No,  it  isn't  anybody's  home.  It's  Mrs. 
Handsomebody's  house.  She  used  to  be 
father's  governess  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
so  he  left  us  with  her,  but  some  day  pretty 
soon,  I  think,  he's  coming  back  to  make  a 
home  for  us  — 
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Angel. 
A  really  home,  with   rabbits   an'    puppies 
an'  pigeons,  an'  things. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Very  gently.)   And  your  mother? 

John. 

She's  in  heaven. 

Angel. 
She  went  there  two  years  ago. 

Seraph. 
(Breaking  in  eagerly.)   Yes,  but  she's  comin' 
back  some  day  to  make  a  weally  home  for  us. — 

Angel. 
(Gruffly.)    Shut  up!    (Poking  Seraph  with 
his  elbow.) 

John. 
The  Seraph's  very  little;  he  doesn't  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Putting  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  dressing 
gown.)     Bantling,    do   you   like   peppermint 
bull's-eyes? 
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Seraph. 
Yes,  I  like  them  —  one  for  each  of  us? 
(Mr.  Pegg  with  great  agility  steps  back  and 
begins  throwing  the  bulVs-eyes  to  the  boys  as 
fast  as  they  can  catch  them.  He  stops  suddenly 
and  walks  toward  the  gate.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Oh,  I  say,  Angel  and  Seraph  and  —  just 
John,  would  you  like  to  see  my  parrot? 

Boys. 

(In  chorus.)    Oh,  yes,  yes!    (Mr.  Pegg  goes 
inside  and  returns  with  bird  in  a  cage.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
He's  an  Englishman,  but  he's  been  all 
around  the  world.  I  got  him  from  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  trading  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Java. 
The  sailor  had  brought  him  all  the  way  from 
Devon  for  company.  (Mr.  Pegg  takes  bird 
from  cage  and  it  hops  about  from  his  finger  to 
his  shoulder,  etc.) 

Angel. 
(To  Mr.  Pegg.)    Have  you  been  around 
the  world,  too? 
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Mr.  Pegg. 
Oh,  yes;  many,  many  times.    I've  sailed 
the  seas  from  Ceylon  to  Land's  End,  from 
Boston  to  Bombay. 

John. 
Oh,  did  you,  did  you  ever  — 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Ever  what,  John? 

John. 

(Fearfully.)  Ever  meet  a  pirate  ship  — 
an'  pirates  —  real  ones? 

Mr.  Pegg. 

(Very  casually.)   Surely,  surely;  many  a  one. 

Angel. 

(Excitedly.)  P'raps  —  p'raps  you're  one 
yourself?  (Mr.  Pegg  searches  the  eager  faces 
of  the  boys,  then  looks  cautiously  behind  him 
and  in  at  the  door.  Apparently  satisfied  that 
no  one  is  listening,  he  puts  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  and  whispers  hoarsely:) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
That  I  am!    Pirate  as  ever  was!    (The  two 
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older  boys  stand  back  with  astonishment.  Seraph 
alone  does  not  appear  awed.) 

Seraph. 
(Going  to  Mr.  Pegg.)    I  yike  piwates! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Meditatively.)  Yes,  pirate  as  ever  was. 
The  things  I've  seen  and  done  would  fill  the 
biggest  book  you  ever  saw,  and  it'd  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end  to  read  it  —  what  with 
fights,  and  murders,  and  hangings,  and 
storms  and  shipwreck,  and  the  hunt  for  gold! 
Many  a  sweet  schooner  or  frigate  I've  sunk, 
or  taken  for  myself,  and  there  isn't  a  port  on 
the  South  Seas  where  women  don't  hush  their 
children's  crying  with  the  fear  of  Captain 
Pegg.  (He  rolls  his  eyes  frightfully  and  gets 
very  gruff  toward  them,  and  then,  as  if  fearing 
he  had  gone  too  far:)  But  I'm  a  changed  man, 
mark  you  —  a  reformed  man.  If  things  suit 
me  pretty  well  here,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
break  out  again.  It  is  just  that  you  chaps 
seem  so  sympathetic,  makes  me  tell  you  all 
this;  but  you  must  swear  never  to  breathe  a 
word  of  it,  for  no  one  knows  but  you.  (Speak- 
ing low  and  looking  behind  him  now  and  then.) 
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My  son  and  daughter-in-law  think  I'm  an 
archeologist.  It  would  be  an  awful  shock  to 
them  to  find  that  I'm  a  pirate. 

John. 
We'll  never  peach  on  you! 

Angel. 
Never! 

Seraph. 
Never,  never,  never! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Thanks,  me  hearties!  I  will  show  you. 
(Just  then  voices  are  heard  in  the  Pegg  house, 
and  a  look  of  apprehension  comes  over  Mr. 
Pegg's  face.  I  must  go.  I  hear  my  daughter- 
in-law  going  upstairs,  and  if  she  discovers 
my  absence  —  but  we  will  meet  anon !  He 
goes  in  hurriedly,  taking  the  parrot  in  its  cage. 
The  boys  stand  looking  after  him.) 

Angel. 
Did  you  notice  how  different  he  got  once 
he  had  told  us  he  was  a  pirate  —  wilder  and 
rougher,  and  used  more  sailor  words? 
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John. 
However  did  you  guess  it  first? 

Angel. 
(Loftily.)    I  think  I  know  a  pirate  when  I 
see    one.     But,    oh,    I    say!    wouldn't    Mrs. 
Handsomebody  be  waxy  if  she  knew? 

John. 
And  wouldn't  Mammy  Phyllis  be  scared 

stiff  if  she  knew? 

Seraph. 

And  won't  we  have  fun?   Hooray!   Hooray! 

Hooray! 

John. 

We'll  get  him  to  tell  us  all  about  his  voyages. 

Angel. 
And  tell  us  how  he  made  good  men  and 
true  walk  the  plank. 

Seraph. 
And  p'raps  he'll  show  us  where  there  is 
buried  treasure.   There  might  be  some  over 
in  that  corner  by  the  ash  cans. 

Angel. 
Might  be!    Phyllis  says  that  barrel's  been 
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there  years  and  years  and  she  doesn't  know 
what's  under  it. 

John. 

Nonsense,  you  kids!  there  isn't  any  buried 
treasure  in  back  yards!  It  has  to  be  on  a 
hilltop,  not  far  from  a  blasted  pine,  or 
something  like  that.    (Phyllis  comes  out.) 

Phyllis. 
What  kind  o'  devilment  yo'  chillun  up  to? 
You  so  blessed  quiet  I  suspicioned  you. 

Seraph. 
The  funny  old  man  came  over  to  play  with 

us. 

Angel. 

And  Phyllis,  he's  a  real  — 

John. 
Sh-sh!    We  promised  not  to  tell. 

Angel. 
Huh!  Phyllis  don't  count!  Phyllis,  what's 
a  arche-olog-atist?  (Just  then  Mr.  Pegg 
comes  rushing  out  again.  Phyllis  scuttles 
away.  Mr.  Pegg  is  dressed  in  a  long  frock 
coat  and  high  hat,  and  carries  a  stick.  He  has 
a  long  pipe  in  his  hand.) 
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Mr.  Pegg. 
Avast,  my  hearties!  It's  a  glorious  sailing 
weather.  Have  you  taken  your  bearings  this 
morning,  and  are  you  setting  out  presently 
in  search  of  a  fat  ship,  laden  with  treasure? 
(Angel  and  Seraph  giggle  nervously,  but 
John  rises  to  the  occasion.) 

John. 
Aye,  aye,  Captain  Pegg.  I've  got  my 
weather  eye  peeled.  (He  makes  a  telescope  of 
his  hands  and  scans  the  horizon.  Angel  and 
Seraph  shriek  with  delighted  appreciation  of 
their  brother's  quickness  of  repartee.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Delighted.)  Oh,  it  does  my  heart  good  to 
talk  with  some  of  my  own  kind,  and  leave  off 
pretending  to  be  an  archeologist  — to  stretch 
my  mental  legs,  as  it  were.  I  have  a  few 
minutes  now,  before  I  have  to  go  out  with  my 
son  and  daughter-in-law  to  lunch  with  some 
dull,  respectable  souls.  You  would  never 
think  when  I  am  monkeyed  up  this  way  that 
I  had  ever  done  anything  of  interest,  now 
would  you?  Ah  (sighing),  it's  a  dog's  life, 
being  an  archeologist!  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 
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Boys. 

{Together.)    Pirates! 

John. 
Captain    Pegg,    you    said    something   this 
morning    about    buried    treasure.    Did    you 
really  find  some?  And  would  you  mind  telling 
us  how  you  set  about  it? 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  But  let  us  pretend 
to  be  looking  at  the  fountain  and  the  flowers. 
{They  walk  about,  Mr.  Pegg  poking  at  the 
flower  beds  with  his  stick  as  he  talks.)  Yes, 
many  a  sack  of  treasure-trove  I've  unearthed 
{poke),  but  the  most  curious  of  all,  I  got 
without  searching  and  without  blood  being 
spilt.  I  was  lying  quiet,  those  days,  about 
forty  years  ago,  off  the  north  of  the  Orkney 
Islands.  Well,  one  morning,  I  took  a  fancy 
to  explore  some  of  the  outlying  rocks  and 
little  islands,  dotted  here  and  there.  {Points 
to  various  patches  of  flowers  with  his  stick.) 
So  I  started  off  in  a  yawl  with  four  seamen 
to  row  me;  and  not  seeing  much  but  barren 
rocks  and  stunted  shrubs  about,  I  bent  over 
the  stern  and  stared  into  the  sea.    It  was  as 
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clear  as  crystal.     (Mr.  Pegg  glances  appre- 
hensively at  the  house,  and  as  he  says  "bent 
over,"  he  bends  over  the  bird  pool  and  gazes  into 
it.    The  lads  crowd  about  him  and  look  in,  too. 
Mr.  Pegg  straightens  up  impressively  when  he 
says   "clear  as  crystal,"   and  begins  walking 
down  stage,  John  and  Angel  on  either  side  of 
him  and  Seraph  skipping  backward  ahead  of 
him.   He  gesticulates  with  the  pipe  as  he  walks.) 
As  we  were  passing  through  a  narrow  channel 
between  two  rocky  islands,  I  bade  the  men 
rest  on  their  oars,  for  something  strange  below 
had  arrested  my  attention.    I  now  could  see 
plainly,  in  the  green  depths,  a  Spanish  galleon, 
standing  upright,  held  as  in  a  vise  by  the 
grip  of  the  two  great  rocks.    She  must  have 
gone  down  with  all  hands,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  wrecked  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.     (As  he  says,  "I  now 
could  see  plainly,"  they  have  reached  the  pool 
again,    and    all   bend   over    as    before.     Pegg 
pointing   with   stick.)     u  Shiver   my   timbers, 
lads! "  I  cried.    " Here'll  be  treasure  in  earnest! 
Back  to  the  ship  for  our  diving-suits!  Booty 
for  every  one,  and  plum  duff  for  dinner!" 
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Angel. 
Hooray,    hooray!    Plum    duff    for   dinner! 

(He  dances  madly  about.) 

Seraph. 
Hooray!   Plum  duff! 

John. 
I  wonder  if  Phyllis  could  learn  to  make 
plum  duff! 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Surely,  surely.  I'll  show  her,  some  day. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  and  four 
of  the  trustiest  of  the  crew  put  on  our  diving- 
suits,  and  soon  we  were  walking  the  slippery 
decks  once  trodden  by  Spanish  grandees  and 
soldiers,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
fight,  I'll  be  bound.  Their  skeletons  lay 
about  the  deck,  wrapped  in  sea-tangle,  and 
from  every  crevice  of  the  galleon  tall  red  and 
green  and  yellow  and  purple  weeds  had 
sprung,  that  waved  and  shivered  with  the 
motion  of  the  sea.  Her  decks  were  strewn 
with  shells  and  sand,  and  in  and  out  of  her 
rotted  ribs  frightened  fish  darted  at  our 
approach.  It  was  a  gruesome  sight.  (He 
moves  across  the  garden  and  sits  down  on  a 
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bench,  spreading  his  coat  tails.    Angel  perches 

on  the  arm  of  the  bench;  he  gathers  Seraph 

on  to  his  knee,  while  John  stands.)     Three 

weeks  we  worked,   carrying  the  treasure  to 

our  own  ship,  and  I  began  to  feel  as  much  at 

home  under  water  as  above  it.    At  last  we 

set  sail  without  mishap,  and  every  man  on 

board  had  his  share,  and  some  of  them  gave 

up  pirating  and  settled  down  as  innkeepers 

and    tradesmen.      {There    is    silence   for    an 

appreciable  moment,  and  the  old  man's  head 

droops  sadly.)   And  I  took  on  this  archeologist 

business. 

Angel. 

(Timidly.)  Captain  Pegg,  I  don't  —  s'pose 
you'd  know  of  any  hidden  treasure  hereabouts? 
We'd  most  awfully  like  to  find  some. 

John. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  jolly  thing  to  write  and 

tell  father! 

Seraph. 

And  we'd  save  him  a  piece,  wouldn't  we? 
And  give  Phyllis  a  great  big  hunk! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Well,  if  you  aren't  chaps  after  my  own 
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heart!  Treasure  about  here?  I  was  just 
coming  to  that  —  and  a  most  curious  hap- 
pening it  is!  There  was  a  cabin  boy,  name 
of  Jenks,  a  lad  that  I  trusted  and  loved 
like  my  own  son,  who  stole  the  greater  part 
of  my  share  of  the  treasure,  and  though  I 
scoured  the  globe  for  him  I  found  neither 
trace  of  him  nor  the  treasure  until  two  years 
ago.  It  was  in  Madagascar  that  I  received  a 
message  from  a  dying  man,  confessing  that, 
shaken  by  remorse,  he  had  brought  what  was 
left  of  the  plunder  and  buried  it  in  Mrs. 
Handsomebodv's  back  yard. 

John. 
Mrs.  Handsomebody's  back  yard? 

Angel. 
Mrs.  Handsomebody's  back  yard! 

Seraph. 
Mrs.   Handsomebody's  back   yard!     (Mr. 
Pegg  rises  suddenly,  rather  spilling  Seraph, 
and  goes  hastily  and  looks  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  the  boys  following.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Just  that!    Jenks  found  out  that  I  owned 
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the  house  next  door,  but  he  dared  not  bury 
the  treasure  there  because  the  yard  was 
smoothly  sodded  and  would  show  up  any 
disturbance;  while  in  Mrs.  Handsomebody's 
yard,  this  part  covered  with  planks  was  just 
the  thing.  So  he  simply  raised  one  of  the 
planks,  dug  a  hole,  and  deposited  the  sack 
containing  the  last  of  the  treasure,  and  wrote 
me  his  confession.  And  there  you  are!  (Mrs. 
Mortimer  Pegg  appears  at  the  door  and  calls, 
a  bit  sharply:) 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
Father,  we  are  ready. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Yes,  yes,  my  dear.  I  am  just  taking  leave 
of  my  little  friends.  I'm  coming  right  along. 
(He  makes  a  sign  of  caution  as  they  escort  him 
to  the  gate  and  speaks  in  stage  whisper:)  We 
will  search  for  it  —  some  dark  night ! 

Angel. 
When?  oh,  when? 

Seraph. 
To-night? 
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John. 

May  we  search  for  it,  to-night,   Captain 

Pegg? 

Mr.  Pegg. 

(Thinking  deeply  a  moment.)  No,  not 
to-night.  Jenks,  you  see,  sent  me  a  plan  of 
the  yard  with  a  cross  to  mark  where  the 
treasure  lies,  and  I'll  have  to  hunt  it  up  so 
as  not  to  waste  our  time  turning  up  the  whole 
yard.  But  tomorrow  night  —  yes,  tomorrow 
at  midnight  we'll  start  the  search!  (He  opens 
the  gate.   Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg  appears.) 

John  and  Angel. 
Good-bye. 

Seraph. 
Don't  forget! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
I  won't  —  but  mum's  the  word!     (Finger 
on  lips.    He  goes  through  the  gate,  waving  his 
hand  to  the  boys  as  the  curtain  descends.) 


Scene  II. 
Same  scene,  night  time.    Full  moon.    Light 
from  street  lamp  lights  up  brightly  the  corner 
of  Mrs.  Handsomebody's  yard,  leaving  rest  in 
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shadow.  Faint  night  light  shows  through  Pegg's 
door,  also  light  in  upper  window.  No  lights  in 
Mrs.  Handsomebody's  house,  until  very  faint 
light  appears  in  drawing-room  and  boys  creep 
out,  John  leading,  small  electric  torch  in  hand. 
John  has  on  trousers  pulled  over  his  blue 
pyjamas  and  a  gay  sash  tied  around  his  waist. 
Angel,  in  striped  black  and  white  pyjamas, 
has  a  red  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head 
and  a  kitchen  knife  stuck  in  a  bath  towel  tied 
around  his  middle.  Seraph  is  in  pink  sleep- 
ing suit,  and  has  a  tin  sword  girt  on  with  a 
curtain  cord,  and  carries  a  toy  bayonet.  The 
sword  is  long,  and  he  has  to  hold  it  up  to  keep 
it  from  hitting  on  the  floor. 

John. 
See,  Seraph,  there's  the  light  in  his  window, 
the  sign  that  he  has  found  the  chart. 

Angel. 
And  that  the  coast  is  clear!  (The  Seraph 
is  still  half  asleep,  and  is  digging  his  fists  into 
his  eyes.  Every  now  and  then  John  shakes 
him  gently.  Suddenly  clock  rings  out,  striking 
twelve.  The  boys  cling  together  in  sudden  terror, 
but  after  two  or  three  strokes  they  realize  what 
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it  is,  and  creep  on.    When  it  finishes  they  have 
reached  the  gate.) 

Angel. 
(Striking  an  attitude.)    The  hour  has  come! 

Seraph. 
Where's      old       Joseph-and-his-bwethern? 
S'pose  he  forgetted! 

John. 

(A  bit  severely.)    Captain  Pegg  will  not  fail 

—  he  will  keep  the  tryst.    (Suddenly  the  light 

goes  out  in  the  upper  window  and  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Pegg  is  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.) 

Angel. 
(Excitedly.)    See,  he  has  put  his  light  out. 
He's  coming! 

Seraph. 

P'raps  he's  just  going  to  bed. 

Angel. 
(Shaking  the  Seraph  gently.)    Come,  come, 
Seraph;  you've  got  a  rush  of  sleep  to  your 
brain. 

Seraph. 

(Yawning,  but  trying  to  rouse  himself.)    All 
right.    But  it  seems  awful  dark  to  be  out  in 
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the  yard.  (Mr.  Pegg's  head  appears  over 
wall.  The  boys  rush  to  unlock  gate  but  he  signs 
them  not  to,  and  climbs  heavily  over.  He  has  on 
breeches  and  top  boots  and  a  loose  shirt  with  a 
knotted  blue  neckerchief  and  a  cutlass.) 

John. 
We  could  have  unlocked  the  gate. 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Better  not  try.    Can't  be  too  careful  about 
noise.    There  are  those  who  would  make  us 
trouble   if   they   knew!     (He  jerks   his   head 
meaningly  at  one  house,  then  the  other.) 

Angel. 
Did  you  find  the  plan? 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Yes,  all  is  well.  The  plan  is  here  (he  slaps 
a  breast  pocket)  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  treasure.  But  there's 
one  thing,  my  lads,  I  make  no  claim  whatever 
to  any  share  of  this  booty.  Let  that  be  under- 
stood. Anything  we  find  is  to  be  yours 
entirely.  If  I  were  to  take  any  such  goods 
into  my  son's  house,  his  wife  would  get  sus- 
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picious,  and  uncomfortable  questions  would 
be  asked,  and  it'd  be  all  up  with  this  arche- 
ologist  business. 

Seraph. 

Couldn't  you  hide  it  under  your  bed? 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Oh,  she'd  be  sure  to  find  it.  She's  into 
everything.  And  even  if  they  didn't  locate 
it  until  I  was  dead,  they'd  feel  disgraced  to 
think  their  father  had  been  a  pirate.  You'll 
have  to  take  it. 

John. 

(Grandly.)  Well,  we'll  take  it,  if  it's  any 
accommodation  to  you. 

Angel. 
But,  I  say,  can  we  give  Phyllis  some? 

Seraph. 
She  makes  us  tea  cakes,  you  know. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Surely,   surely!     A   fine   woman,    Mammy 

Phyllis!    She  should  certainly  be  rewarded, 

and  I  mustn't  forget  to  teach  her  the  plum 

duff.    But  come,  to  our  task!   Ah!  (breathing 
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deeply.)    It  warms  my  heart  to  be  at  my  old 
profession  again. 

John. 
(Grandly.)     Lead  on,   Captain  Pegg.     We 
f .  -How ! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Good !    And  you  are  armed  —  every  man 
jack  of  you  —  even  to  the  bantling?  Capital! 

Seraph. 
My  sword,  she's  weel!    Sometimes  I  fight 
giants. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

I  see.  I  see.  Well,  now  to  work!  (They 
advance  to  a  point  by  the  wall  where  the  light 
from  street  lamp  shines  brightest,  and  Mr.  Pegg 
unfolds  the  chart,  spreads  it  on  a  barrel  top, 
and  they  all  bend  over  it,  Mr.  Pegg  pointing 
with  his  dirk.)  Yes  —  yes.  Here  is  the  gate, 
yes  —  and  the  ash  barrel.  Yes,  here's  where 
the  planking  begins. 

Angel. 
(Very  excitedly.)    The  arrow  —  the  cross  in 
red  ink  —  here's  a  word  —  oh,  —  t-r-e-a-s  — 
oh-oo-o, —  TREASURE!    (He  almost  shouts 
it.) 
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John. 
Hush!   Mrs.  Handsomebody'll  hear. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

{Glancing  apprehensively  at  his  own  house.) 
We  must  be  careful. 

John. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five  —  the  fifth  plank 
from  this  side.  (He  turns  the  chart  and  turns 
himself,  so  as  to  face  the  same  way.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Yes,  yes;  that's  it.   Now  for  our  tools.   You 

have  them? 

Angel. 

Yes,  we  hid  them  behind  the  barrel  this 

afternoon,  the  coal  shovel  and  Phyllis 's  big 

broom. 

Mr.  Pegg. 

A  crowbar  would  be  more  in  keeping.  But 
'twill  serve.  (Mr.  Pegg  inserts  the  broom  handle 
between  the  boards,  and  at  his  motioned  com- 
mand the  boys  cast  their  weight  upon  it.)  Yo, 
heave  ho,  my  hearties!  (The  board  flies  up 
and  the  boys  sprawl  on  the  ground,  the  Captain 
alone  keeping  his  feet.  With  difficulty  the  boys 
dislodge  the  plank,  Mr.  Pegg  watching  with  a 
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look  of  intense  enjoyment.  Mr.  Pegg  drops  on 
his  knees  and  explores  with  his  hands  under 
the  boards.)   Shiver  my  timbers  if  I  can  find  it! 

John. 
Let  me  try!    (John  and  Angel  fumble  in 
the  hole.    Captain  Pegg  lights  a  match  and 
holds  it  in  the  opening.) 

Angel. 
Hold  it  closer!  This  way  —  right  here  — 
don't  you  see?  (Both  boys  together  grasp  the 
heavy  metal  ring  and  with  much  pulling  and 
hauling  and  some  help  from  Mr.  Pegg  draw 
out  a  leather  bag  bound  with  thongs.  TJie 
Seraph  meantime  is  dancing  up  and  down, 
shouting  and  clanking  his  sword.) 

Seraph. 
Heave  ho,  my  hearties! 

Mr.  Pegg. 

(Very  gently.)  Little  boys,  open  it.  (They 
unfasten  the  thongs  and  empty  out  the  contents 
on  tlie  boards,  squatting  around  it,  their  heads 
almost  touching.  Mr.  Pegg  stands  off,  gloating 
upon  their  pleasure  and  now  and  then  slapping 
his  thigh  and  laughing  silently.) 
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Angel. 
(In  awestruck  tone.)  It  is  treasure!  Real 
treasure-trove!  Will  you  tell  us,  Captain 
Pegg,  what  all  these  things  are?  (Mr.  Pegg 
gets  down  a  bit  stiffly  and  runs  his  hand 
inquiringly  over  the  things.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Why,  strike  me  purple,  if  that  scamp  Jenks 
hasn't  kept  most  of  the  gold  coins  and  left  us 
only  the  silver!  But  here's  three  golden 
doubloons,  all  right,  one  apiece  for  each  of  ye! 
And  here's  ducats  and  silver  florins,  and 
pieces  of  eight  —  and  some  I  can't  name  till 
I  get  the  daylight  on  them.  It's  a  pretty  bit 
of  treasure,  all  told;  and  see  here  —  (he  holds 
up  two  old  Spanish  watches).  Just  the  thing 
for  gentlemen  adventurers!  (The  boys  pick 
up  one  thing  after  another.) 

John. 
A  brace  of  pistols! 

Angel. 
Oh,  oh  —  a  compass!  Just  what  I  wanted! 

Seraph. 
See  the  funny  chain  of  shells!    That'll  do 
for  Phyllis.    She  can  wear  'em. 
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John. 
Chessmen.  These  must  be  for  father,  and 
we  must  practice  up  so  we  can  all  play  with 
him  when  he  comes  home.  {They  are  so  intent 
that  none  of  them  has  heard  or  seen  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg  and  Mrs.  Handsome- 
body  (her  hair  in  curl  papers)  and  Phyllis 
carrying  a  candle,  who  have  issued  from  the 
two  houses  at  once.  Mrs.  Handsomebody  and 
Phyllis  come  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
just  as  Mr.  Pegg,  pistol  in  hand,  looks  over 
the  wall.) 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 

(Almost  shrieking.)     David!    John!    Alex- 
ander! 

Phyllis. 

Laws-a-Massy  me! 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
What  does  this  mean?  Who  is  this  mounte- 
bank?   (Coming  closer  and  almost  falling  over 
the    boards.)     Phyllis,    what    do    you    mean 
tearing  up  the  yard  this  way? 

Phyllis. 

(Who  has  run  to  side  of  the  yard  where  Mr. 
Mortimer  Pegg  appears  above  the  wall,  pistol 
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in  hand.)    Huh!    Po'  ole  Phyllis  tearing  up 
the  yard?   Phyllis  playin'  pie-rat?   Huh! 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
Silence,  woman! 

Mr.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
Where  are  they?    Where  are  the  burglars, 
Mrs.  Handsomebody? 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
(Beating  on  the  gate.)    Let  us  through,  let 
us  through! 

Mortimer  Pegg. 

Yes,  perhaps  that  will  be  best.  Unlock  the 
gate.  {He  disappears  from  wall.  Phyllis 
unlocks  the  gate.    The  Peggs  run  excitedly  in.) 

Phyllis. 
Sure  'nough,  come  right  in!   The  more  the 
merrier  to  this  party! 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
My  boys  are  up  to  some  prank  —  some 
childish  prank,  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
what  your  father  is  doing  here,  I  cannot  fancy. 
(She  catches  sight  of  the  bag.)  Packing  up  his 
loot!   Is  it  possible? 
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Mortimer  Pegg. 
Oh,  I  say!   Governor! 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
Father!   Have  you  gone  quite  mad?    (Cap- 
tain Pegg  rises  to  his  feet  with  great  dignity.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
No,  Susanne,  not  at  all  mad!  These  young 
gentlemen  have,  with  my  help,  been  able 
to  locate  some  buried  treasure,  which  was 
stolen  from  me  years  ago  by  a  man  named 
Jenks,  and  has  lain  hidden  here  since  two 
decades.  I  hereby  renounce  all  claim  to  it  in 
favor  of  my  three  brave  friends! 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 

Buried  treasure!  Indeed!  Looks  to  me  as 
though  he  was  burying  something  he  had 
picked  up  elsewhere. 

Mortimer  Pegg. 

(Bending  over  and  examining  the  treasure 
and  speaking  sharply.)  Now  look  here,  sir, 
some  of  this  seems  to  be  quite  valuable  stuff  — 

Mr.  Pegg. 

(With  equal  sharpness.)    I  know  the  value 
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of  it  to  a  penny,  and  I  intend  that  it  shall 
belong  solely  and  wholly  to  these  boys. 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 
And  trying  to  involve  innocent  children  in 

his  crime! 

Mortimer  Pegg. 

(Becoming  angry.)  See  here,  Mrs.  Hand- 
somebody!  You  surely  don't  accuse  my  father 
of  crime!  Come,  come,  Madam,  you  take 
the  affair  too  seriously. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg. 
I   don't  wonder  she  takes  it  seriously  — 
wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep !   Whatever  are 
you  rigged  up  like  that  for,  Father?   And  you 
a  distinguished  archeologist ! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Exaggeratedly  polite.)  Digging,  then,  is  just 
in  my  line.  So  long  as  I  find  something  worth 
while,  it  is  immaterial  whether  I  dig  in  Rome, 
or  in  my  neighbor's  back  yard.  Treasure  that 
is  buried  is  always  of  greater  value,  whether 
it  was  solemnly  interred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  or  chucked  into  the  ground  by  one 
of  the  joyous  company  of  pirates. 
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Mrs.  Pegg. 
But  your  clothes!  A  professor  in  such  a  rig! 

Mr.  Pegg. 
(Patiently.)  For  the  nonce,  I  am  not  a 
professor.  My  friends  and  I  are,  for  the  time 
being,  adventurers.  As  gentlemen  of  spirit, 
we  chose  to  dress  the  part.  We  do  what  we 
can  to  keep  a  little  glamor  and  gayety  in  the 
world.  Some  folk  (looking  at  Mrs.  Hand- 
somebody  and  Mrs.  Pegg)  would  like  to 
discipline  it  all  away. 

Mrs.  Handsomebody. 

(Who  has  been  looking  at  the  treasure  and 
now  speaks  with  asperity.)  Discipline  is  nec- 
essary for  old  and  young.  But  there  do  seem 
to  be  some  valuable  articles  here.  I  think, 
considering  it  is  my  back  yard,  I  have  some 
claim  to  — 

Mr.  Pegg. 
None  at  all,  Madam;  none  at  all!    By  all 
rules  of  treasure  hunting,   the  finder  keeps 
the  treasure. 

Phyllis. 
That's  true  too,  sah.    Findin's  keepin's. 
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Mr.  Pegg. 

(Rather  excitedly.)  See  here,  that  old  woman 
—  er  —  gentlewoman  —  mustn't  be  allowed 
to  keep  the  treasure.  It  is  the  property  of 
these  boys! 

Mortimer  Pegg. 

(Turning  to  his  father.)  All  right,  Governor! 
Don't  you  worry,  it  shall  be  just  as  you  say; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  you'll  take  your 
death  of  cold  if  you  stay  out  in  this  night  air. 
Brrh!  (He  turns  up  collar  of  his  coat  and  his 
wife  draws  wrap  around  her.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 

Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  go  on  —  I'll  come. 
(Aside  to  his  son,  whose  wife  has  taken  him  by 
the  arm  to  drag  him  away.)  Mort,  I  haven't 
kissed  a  little  boy  like  that  since  you  were 
just  so  high. 

Mortimer  Pegg. 

(Gently.)  I  know,  Dad.  But  don't  be  long. 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Pegg  go  through 
the  gate.) 

Seraph. 

Phyllis,  here's  your  di'mon'  necklace! 
(Handing  her  the  necklace  of  shells,  which  he 
has  managed  to  hold  back  from  Mrs.  Hand- 
somebody.) 
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Mrs.  Handsomebody. 

I  shall  write  to  your  father  and  tell  him 
the  whole  circumstance.  Then  we  shall  see 
what  will  be  done  with  you  —  and  with  the 
"treasure."  Come,  help  me  with  this.  (She 
and  Phyllis  take  the  bag  between  them  and 
go  in.  Speaking  over  her  shoulder:)  Come 
right  along  now!  No  loitering!  This  is  about 
enough  for  one  day.  (She  rather  surreptitiously 
picks  up  some  small  object  and  thrusts  it  into 
pocket  of  dressing  gown.  She  and  Phyllis  go 
off  with  the  sack.) 

Seraph. 

It  isn't  day.   It's  dark  night! 

John. 
I'll  write  to  father  myself,  tomorrow,  and 
'splain   everything   and   tell   him   about  the 
chessmen.    (He  takes  one  from  his  pocket.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 
Your  father  wouldn't  mind  your  having 
the  things,  would  he?  (He  shivers  involun- 
tarily.) It  is  rather  cold.  I  suppose  we  would 
all  better  get  along  in.  (Coming  close  to  them 
and  speaking  low.)  Perhaps  we  can  arrange 
to  meet  again,  soon. 
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Angel. 
Oh,  sure!  Some  dark  night.  D'you  know, 
I  think  I  will  be  a  pirate  instead  of  a  civil 
engineer  like  father.  I  believe  there's  more 
in  it.  {Looking  at  the  articles  he  has  been  able 
to  hold  out.) 

John. 

I  won't.  I'll  be  an  engineer  just  the  same, 
but  I'll  come  and  help  you  now  and  then, 
when  I  haven't  a  job  on  hand.  (The  clock 
strikes  one.) 

Mr.  Pegg. 

My  stars!  One  o'clock.  Time  all  good 
fellows  were  abed.  Good-night,  mates,  good- 
night. (Shakes  hands  with  Angel  and  John.) 
Sleep  tight.  (Picks  up  Seraph  and  kisses  him 
again.)   And  what  will  you  be,  bantling? 

Seraph. 
(Yawning,  very  sleepily.)    I  fink  I'll  just  be 
a  bishop  and  go  to  bed  at  pwoper  times. 

Curtain. 


KRIS  KRINGLE  MAKES  A  FLIGHT. 

The  play  "Kris  Kringle  Makes  a  Flight" 
should  prove  one  of  the  easiest  to  set.  For 
the  first  scene  any  room  will  do,  and  it  may 
represent  the  children's  nursery  or  playroom 
or  the  family  living-room.  It  will  add  very 
much  to  the  suggestiveness  of  the  scene  to 
have  a  good  many  toys  about,  and  of  course 
some  place  to  hang  the  stockings  is  essential. 
If  a  semblance  of  a  window  can  be  achieved 
(perhaps  by  filling  up  a  door  opening  with  a 
window  frame  and  hanging  curtains  about  it), 
Kris's  entrance  will  be  more  effective,  but  he 
may  enter  by  a  door. 

For  the  second  scene  a  flat  curtain  should 
be  drawn  across  the  front  third  of  the  stage, 
leaving  the  first  scene  set  behind  it.  At  one 
side  a  light  frame  covered  with  canvas  will 
simulate  the  cockpit  of  the  plane,  and  it  will 
be  strange  if  some  ingenious  boy  cannot  rig 
up  a  suggestion  of  the  wings  above.  At  the 
other  side,  the  curtain  should  be  arranged 
with  an  opening  that  can  be  drawn,  and 
another  curtain  or  screens  behind  it,  against 
which  the  tableaux  are  posed. 
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The  costumes  of  this  play  are  those  of  daily 
life  and  need  no  description.  Kris  Kringle's 
aviation  suit  may  be  made  of  silver-gray 
cambric  with  some  of  the  sparkling  Christmas 
tinsel  sewed  here  and  there,  to  show  he  is  no 
common  aviator.  The  children's  aviation 
suits  may  also  be  made  of  cambric  in  the 
colors  described  in  the  text.  The  tableaux 
should  be  arranged  from  well-known  pictures, 
except  the  last  two,  whose  costumes,  and 
those  of  the  Japanese,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Army,  and  the  Italian  or  Serbian  peasants 
can  be  found  in  many  books  and  pictures 
easily  available. 

The  play  gives  opportunity  for  the  singing 
of  old  carols,  by  a  chorus  either  back-stage 
or  costumed  as  angels.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
a  Christmas  tree  used  in  the  last  act  may 
also  serve  for  actual  distribution  of  presents. 
It  is  especially  well  adapted  for  Sunday  schools, 
as  an  indefinite  number  of  both  grown-ups 
and  children  can  be  used  in  the  chorus  and 
tableaux. 


KRIS  KRINGLE  MAKES 
A  FLIGHT 


Characters. 

In  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

MARTIN   ROBBINS,  aged  ten 
MARY  ROBBINS,  aged  eight 
MICHAEL  ROBBINS,  aged  six 
THEIR  DADDY 
THEIR  MUMMY 
THEIR  NUNKY  BILL 
KRIS  KRINGLE 

There  are  also  the  picture  people  of  times 
long  past  and  countries  far  away,  and  a  chorus 
of  angels  who,  seen  or  unseen,  sing  sweet 
carols  of  Christmastide. 

Copyright,  1921,  by  Katharine  Lord. 

All  rights  reserved. 

All  applications  for  the  right  of  performance  of  "Kris 
Kringle  Makes  a  Flight,"  professional  or  amateur,  must  be 
made  to  Katharine  Lord,  National  Arts  Club,  New  York. 


KRIS  KRINGLE  MAKES  A  FLIGHT. 

A  Play  for  Christmas  Eve. 

Act  I. 

Before  the  curtain  rises,  the  Christmas  chimes 
are  heard  from  afar,  playing  "  Adeste  Fideles." 
The  scene  is  the  Robbins's  nursery  on  Christmas 
Eve.  There  is  a  dying  fire  in  the  grate,  and  three 
large  red  stockings  and  about  ten  tiny  ones 
hang  from  the  mantel,  a  placard  on  each  one. 
Wreaths  of  holly  and  ropes  of  princess  pine 
decorate  the  room.  There  is  a  long  school  table, 
left,  and  behind  it  two  windows.  A  doll's  house 
and  a  large  rocking-horse,  right,  on  either  side 
of  a  door.  Around  the  wall  are  cupboards  like 
cages,  in  which  live  the  toy  animals  *  When 
the  curtain  rises,  Michael  is  going  toward  the 
door.  He  turns  and  looks  back  at  the  stockings, 
goes  quickly  to  one  of  the  cupboards,  takes  out 
a  much  battered  giraffe,  makes  pantomime  of 
showing  it  the  stockings. 

*Compare  nursery  designed  by  Princess  Mary  of  England  and 
exhibited  in  London  in  1920. 
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Mother. 
(Outside.)    Come,  Michael. 

Michael. 
Yes,  Mummy,  I'm  coming.    I  just  had  to 
tell  Mehitable  something.    (He  pats  the  giraffe 
and  puts  it   back  in  the  cage.)     Good-night, 
'Hitabel.   Don't  be  afraid,  darling. 

Mother. 
We're  waiting,  Mickey. 

Michael. 
Yes,  Mummy,  I'm  coming.  I'm  coming 
quick!  (He  starts  towards  the  door  and 
encounters  Mary,  running.  They  tumble  over 
each  other.  Mary  jumps  up  quickly,  and  runs 
to  doll  house.  Michael  continues  to  roll  along 
the  floor  as  if  wound  up.) 

Mary. 
I  thought  I  heard  Mary  Pickford  crying. 
(She  takes  a  little  doll  from  the  house  and 
fondles  it,  carrying  it  to  the  mantel  and  pointing 
to  one  of  the  tiny  stockings.)  There,  there, 
Mary  Pickford,  don't  cry.  Kris  Kringle  won't 
put  anything  in  your  stocking  if  you  cry. 
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(At  the  sound  of  Mary's  tumble,  Martin^  has 
come  running  into  the  room.) 

Martin. 

(Assuming  stern  manner.)  Here,  here! 
what's  all  this  noise?  To  your  beds,  rebels! 
(He  springs  on  the  rocking-horse  and  gallops 
violently,  crying  out  as  if  pursuing  the  other 
children.)  Have  at  them,  Bucephalus.  We 
must  capture  them  at  all  costs.  Ah,  ha,  I 
have  you!  (He  springs  from  the  horse  and 
seizes  Michael,  who  has  rolled  near,  and  then 
Mary,  who  has  just  closed  the  door  of  the  doll 
house  after  tucking  Mary  Pickford  in  bed.  He 
begins  to  push  them  before  him,  struggling, 
toward  the  door.   Mother  appears  in  the  door.) 

Mother. 
Children,  children,  you  must  get  to  bed! 
It  is  already  an  hour  past  the  Sandman's  time. 

Martin. 
Here  they  are !  With  the  help  of  my  gallant 
steed,   I  captured  these  vile  fugitives  from 
justice. 

Mother. 

Martin,  what  language!    (She  shepherds  the 
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three  towards  the  door,  but  allows  them  to  stop 
a  moment  before  the  hearth.) 

Mary. 

(Straightening  one  or  two  of  the  little  placards 
that  hang  over  the  stockings,  and  reading  the 
names:)  Mehitable,  Jehoshaphat,  Araminta, 
Theodore  Bear,  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, Goldilocks,  Bucephalus  — 

Mother. 
(Assuming  air  of  sadness.)    If  Kris  Kringle 
should  hear  voices  when   he  lights   on   our 
chimney,  I  am  afraid  he  would  whip  up  his 
reindeer  and  go  away  without  coming  in. 

Martin. 
I  don't  believe  he  could  hear  all  the  way 
down  this  chimney.    It's  prett}^  tall,   much 
higher  than  the  one  at  Grandfather's  house. 

Mother. 
(Persistently  pessimistic.)   How  sad  it  would 
be  to  get  up  Christmas  morning  and  find  five 
—  I  mean  fifteen  —  empty  stockings! 

Michael. 
We  should  hear  his  sleigh  bells  and  stop 
talking  quick. 
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Mother. 
That   would   not   help   much.     Something 
tells  him  if  there  are  any  children  not  in  bed. 

Mary. 
We  would  run  and  jump  into  bed. 

Mother. 
He  could  see  your  eyes  shining  through  the 
roof. 

Michael. 

We'd  shut  eyes  tight  and  he'd  never  know. 
(A  church  bell  is  heard  very  faintly.) 

Mother. 
Hark!   Did  I  hear  bells? 

Martin. 
That's  only  the  church  clock  striking 

Mother. 
Ten  o'clock.    Scandalous!    (A  strange  buzz- 
ing sound  is  heard  far  off.    Daddy  appears  in 
the  door.) 

Michael. 
I  hear  'n  aryplane! 

Daddy. 

(Very   casually.)     Yes,    I   hear   that   Kris 
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Kringle  uses  one  this  year.  Reindeer  are  quite 
out  of  fashion,  I  am  told.  (With  a  rush  the 
children  run  from  the  room,  and  are  heard 
tumbling  into  bed  with  squeals.  Daddy  laughs, 
and  Mother,  following  them,  calls  out  just 
before  she  goes  through  door:) 

Mother. 
We  mustn't  forget  the  carol.    Kris  might 
not  come  if  we  didn't  sing  it.     (The  queer 
buzzing  noise,  which  has  been  getting  louder, 
stops.) 

Daddy. 

We've  just  time.  He  has  stopped  in  the 
next  street.  (He  hurries  from  the  room,  and 
the  five  are  heard  singing  "Silent  night,  holy 
night,"  as  the  curtain  falls.) 

Entr'acte. 

Just  as  the  children  finish  singing,  the  curtain 
rises  on  a  darkened  room,  and  a  group  of 
angels  are  very  dimly  seen,  weaving  in  and  out, 
in  stately  processional,  and  singing  softly  the 
last  verses  of  the  carol.  To  be  truly  effective, 
this  must  be  in  very  dim  light  and  the  music 
very  soft. 
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Act  II. 

Outside  are  again  heard  the  church  bells 
playing  the  Christmas  chimes.  The  curtain 
rises,  showing  Mother  and  Daddy  tiptoeing 
about  in  the  dimly  lighted  room,  just  finishing 
the  filling  of  the  stockings  from  a  large  basket. 
The  chimes  are  followed  by  a  choir  singing 
"Shout  the  glad  tidings,  exultingly  sing." 

Daddy. 
There,  I  guess  that  is  done.  (He  picks  up 
the  basket  and  turns  to  listen  to  the  music. 
Takes  out  his  watch  and  looks  at  it.)  The  choir 
is  practicing  late  to-night.  Gee  whiz!  It's 
close  on  to  twelve  o'clock.  (After  a  slight 
pause,  the  choir  —  louder  now  —  carols,  "It 
came  upon  the  midnight  clear." 

Mother. 

It  isn't  choir  practice.    It  is  the  midnight 

service  Father  Brown  has  instituted.  I  wanted 

to  go  —  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this.    (Indicating 

the  stockings.)   How  plainly  we  can  hear  them! 

Daddy. 

(Going  to  the  window  and  drawing  the  curtain 
a  bit  to  look  out.)  Yes,  it's  a  wonderful  clear 
night.   The  stars  are  like  —  like  — 
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Mother. 

{Looking  out  also.)  Like  stars  of  heaven! 
Could  anything  say  more?  {They  stand  at 
the  window  listening  until  the  carol  finishes.) 

Mother. 
{Patting  Daddy's  shoulder.)    It  was  as  good 
as  being  in  church,  and  {with  a  look  at  the 
stockings)  we  were  doing  our  job,  too. 

Daddy. 

{Opening  the  window  for  a  look  upward.) 
It  seems  to  me  I  have  never  felt  the  air  so 
clear;  why,  I  can  hear  the  Rector  reading  the 
psalms.  {He  looks  at  his  watch  again.)  Momsy, 
if  we  hurried  we  could  get  in  for  the  lessons. 

Mother. 
{Eagerly.)    Oh,  let's!    Have  we  got  them 
all?    (Daddy  picks  up  the  market  basket  that 
held  the  presents.    Takes  out  of  it  a  very  tiny 
package.) 

Daddy. 

Yes  —  I  think  so.   Or  is  this  something? 

Mother. 
I   should   say   so!     Why,   that   is   Charlie 
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Chaplin's  new  cap.  It  would  never  have 
done  to  forget  that!  Mickey  would  have 
been  broken-hearted.  (She  runs  and  hastily 
puts  the  tiny  package  in  one  of  the  wee  stockings.) 

Daddy. 

(At  the  door  switches  off  light.)  Come  on, 
we  can  just  make  it.  I  hear  the  Gloria  begin- 
ning. 

Mother. 

Leave  the  hall  light  on  and  I'll  take  another 
look  when  we  come  back.  (They  hurry  from 
the  room,  while  the  choir  is  heard  singing  the 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis."  Shortly  before  the  music 
ends,  the  curtains  of  the  window  Daddy  had  left 
open  are  seen  to  stir.  This  is  repeated  several 
times,  then  a  hand  appears  holding  the  curtain 
back,  and  during  the  last  few  strains  a  beautiful 
young  head  in  silver  helmet  is  thrust  through 
the  opening.  A  foot  follows,  and  Kris  Kringle 
stands,  half  in,  half  out  of  the  window,  raptly 
listening  to  the  carol.  He  is  dressed  in  a  close 
aviator's  suit  of  silvery  gray,  with  helmet  and 
leggings.  As  the  music  ceases,  he  leaps  to  the 
table  and  then  into  the  center  of  the  room.  He 
skips  about,  counts  the  stockings  and  peeps 
into  the  dolVs  house.    The  horse,  Bucephalus, 
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begins  to  rock  violently.  Kris  springs  back, 
startled,  then  with  a  laugh  springs  on  the  horse's 
back  and  rocks  gleefully  a  few  minutes.  While 
he  does  this,  several  cage  doors  open,  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  animals  look  out,  each  dodging 
back,  however,  when  Kris  looks  its  way.  Kris 
heaves  a  great  sigh  and  leaps  to  the  floor,  taking 
two  or  three  funny  skips  and  turning  a  cart  wheel 
or  two. 

As  he  does  this  the  three  children  are  seen 
peering  in  at  the  half-open  door,  and  holding 
each  other  back,  fearful  of  being  seen  by  the 
strange  fellow  in  the  room.) 

Kris. 
Come,  come,  this  will  never  do.  I  must  get 
to  work,  with  all  I  have  to  do  this  blessed 
night.  {He  shakes  himself,  draws  himself  erect 
and,  assuming  a  serious  air,  systematically 
examines  the  stockings.)  Ah,  ha!  I  see!  A 
young  and  pretty  mother  (handling  the  blue 
silk  stocking)  and  a  stalwart  Daddy  Man, 
size  twelve  (measuring  the  brown  sock  by  two 
hand  spans)  and  a  little  girl  (taking  a  dolVs 
hat  from  the  next  stocking).  Yes,  I  thought 
there  was  a  little  girl  here!  (looking  toward  the 
doll  house).   Humph!  Probably  a  rather  small 
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boy  {taking  a  tin  trumpet  from  the  next  stocking 
and  blowing  a  blast  upon  it).  Ah,  ha!  Just 
what  I  wanted.  A  boy  of,  say,  ten  or 
eleven  —  his  first  gun!  (fingering  lovingly  a 
popgun  which  he  takes  from  the  last  of  the 
larger  stockings,  and  sighting  along  its  barrel 
in  different  directions.  As  Kris  takes  each 
object,  the  child  to  whom  the  stocking  belongs 
starts  forward,  but  the  others  hold  him  back. 
Kris  examines  other  gifts.)  These  have  been 
good  children,  I  see.  They  are  going  to  find 
what  they  wanted  in  their  stockings  —  and 
they  have  good  parents,  too.  It  is  very 
important  for  a  child  to  pick  out  good 
parents!  (At  this  Mary  cannot  suppress  a 
giggle  and  Martin  fairly  shouts.) 

Martin. 
Children   don't   pick  out  their  parents  — 
they  pick  us  out. 

Kris. 
How  do  you  know?  How  do  you  know? 
(The  children  have  come  through  the  door  and 
he  advances  toward  them,  finger  raised  in  mock 
severity.  They  see  he  is  joking  and  giggle 
deliciously.) 
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Michael. 
Aren't  you  a  funny  mans!    Are  you  in  the 
movies? 

Martin. 
Who  are  you? 

Mary. 

And  how  did  you  come  in  our  house?  (The 
children  on  second  thoughts  draw  back  a  little 
fearfully.) 

Kris. 

Through  that  window,  Missy.  And  who 
am  I?  (Turning  to  Martin.)  I'll  show  you. 
You  know  me,  only  you  don't  know  me.  (He 
runs  to  the  window,  calling  softly.)  Come, 
Annabel.  (A  very  slight  buzzing  is  heard,  then 
Kris  says  "  All  right,"  and  reaching  through 
the  window  draws  in  a  Santa  Claus  coat,  which 
he  puts  on.  Takes  a  wig  and  beard  from  one 
pocket,  puts  them  on,  and  the  hood  and  mittens 
from  another.  When  he  is  arrayed,  he  leaps 
on  the  table  and  sits  cross-legged,  hammering 
at  a  little  toy,  using  the  sole  of  his  boot  for  an 
anvil.)  Now  who  am  I?  (Children  shout  with 
glee,  in  quick  succession:) 

Michael. 

Santy  Claus,  Santy  Claus! 
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Martin. 
Kris  Kringle,  as  I  live! 

Mary. 
The  good  St.  Nick! 

Kris. 

You  have  it  —  Saint  Nicholas,  old  Santy 
or  Kris  Kringle,  as  you  will,  though  I  prefer 
the  last,  just  as  I  prefer  my  own  phiz,  una- 
dorned.   (Taking  off  his  beard.) 

Martin. 
But  I  thought  you  were  an  old  man.  You're 
always  pictured  so. 

Kris. 
Yes,  long  ago  some  one  built  up  a  legend 
of  me  and  no  one  can  forget  it  now. 

Mary. 
How  long  ago?   Two  years? 

Kris. 
(Laughing.)    Oh,  more  than  that. 

Martin. 
(Boldly.)    Ten  years,  perhaps. 
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Kris. 
Longer  even  than  that. 

Michael. 
Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  twenty! 

Kris. 
{Impressively.)      Ages     and     ages  —  more 
years  than  you  can  count. 

Mary. 

{Triumphantly.)  Then  you  must  be  old, 
if  you  have  lived  "ages  and  ages"  —  that 
was  long,  long  ago! 

Kris. 
{Removing  the  hood  and  wig  and  revealing 
his  beautiful  young  head.)    No,  there  you  are 
wrong.    I  have  lived  so  long  because  I  am 
always  young. 

Martin. 
But  are  you  really  the  guy  that  fills  the 
Christmas   stockings?     I   have   suspected   it 
was  Daddy  and  Mum  who  filled  the  stockings 
and  hung  the  tree. 

Kris. 
{Drawing  the  children  around  him,  thought- 
fully.)   It  is  —  and  it  isn't.    All  the  daddies 
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and  mummies,  all  the  granddaddies  and  aunts, 
all  the  grannies  and  nunkies  of  the  world  — 
St.  Nick,  Kris  Kringle,  and  old  Santa  too; 
every  little  boy  and  girl  who  feels  the  wish  to 
give  —  all  are  part  of  the  Christmas  spirit ; 
all  a  part  of  Christmas  joy;  all  are  givers  of 
gifts  —  not  only  the  presents  you  can  see  and 
handle  at  Christmas  time,  but  all  the  giving 
that  goes  on  the  year  round. 

Mary. 
But  who  really  puts  the  presents  in?    Do 

you? 

Kris. 

Yes  —  in  a  sense  I  do  —  and  yet  again  — 

I  don't. 

Martin. 

How  can  you  —  all  over  the  world?  You 
wouldn't  have  time. 

Kris. 
{Mysteriously.)    That  is  my  secret  —  mine 
and  Annabel's. 

Children. 

{All  together.)   Annabel!   Who  is  she? 

Kris. 
{Jumping  down  from  table.)    And  that  re- 
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minds  me  I  still  have  much  work  to  do  this 
night. 

Martin. 

But  Annabel?   Tell  us  — 

Kris. 

{Taking  notebook  from  pocket.)  Yes,  I  must 
fly  across  the  world  and  look  in  at  two  or 
three  places  that  I  overlooked  in  my  haste  to 
be  here. 

Martin. 

Fly?  Don't  you  travel  in  your  reindeer 
sleigh? 

Kris. 

Oh,  no;  I  fly  with  Annabel,  my  trusty 
aeroplane.  Didn't  you  hear  me  call  her  just 
now?  And  {continuing  to  consult  his  notebook) 
yes,  I  must  also  find  time  to  look  at  the  past 
a  bit;  I  like  each  year  to  read  again  the 
Christmas  story,  the  most  beautiful  story  in 
the  world  —  to  read  it  in  pictures  in  the  sky. 

Mary. 
Oh,  how  I'd  love  to  fly! 

Martin. 
And  I'd  like  to  see  those  pictures! 
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Michael. 

Me  too!  Me  too!  Fly  to  the  pictures! 
Oh,  joy! 

Kris. 

Would  you?  Well,  why  not?  Let  me  see. 
(He  considers  a  moment.)  Yes,  why  not  fly 
with  me,  all  of  you?  I  have  to  come  back  this 
way;    I  could  drop  you  in  your  beds. 

Mary. 
But  we  are  not  dressed! 

Martin. 
I  doubt  if  Mother'd  let  us. 

Michael. 
Let's  ask  her.   I'll  tease. 

Kris. 
Your  Daddy  and  Mummy  have  gone  to 
church.  But  I  know  they  would  let  you  go 
with  me. 

Mary. 

They  would  be  frightened  if  they  came 
home  and  found  us  gone. 

Martin. 
Will  it  take  long? 
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Kris. 
No,  not  as  you  measure  time.   And  besides, 
you  will  still  be  there,  sleeping  in  your  little 
beds. 

Martin. 

How  can  that  be? 

Kris. 

Will  you  come?  I  will  show  you.  Three 
little  magic  suits  I'll  clothe  you  in,  that  will 
make  you  able  to  conquer  time  and  space  as 
I  can  do.  In  a  twinkling  of  a  star,  I  will  drop 
my  last  packages  in  far  lands,  we  will  sail 
forth  and  see  the  Christmas  pictures  in  the 
sky,  and  in  another  twinkling  we'll  be  back 
again.   Will  you  come? 

Martin. 
Try  us! 

Mary. 

You  are  sure  Mummy  won't  miss  us? 

Kris. 

She'll  never  know  you  are  gone  —  any  more 
than  when  you  dream. 

Michael. 

{Jumping  up  and  down.)  Come  on  —  let's 
start! 
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Kris. 
Come  on,  come  on;  but  first  you  must  be 
fitly  garbed  —  the  magic  suits  —  and  then  — 
(Kris,  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  quickly 
clothes  each  child  in  a  quaint,  little  aviation 
suit,  which  he  takes  from  his  great  pockets, 
Michael's  red,  Mary's  white  and  Martin's 
dark  blue,  picked  out  with  jolly  stars.  He  then 
removes  his  own  Santa  Claus  coat,  rolls  it  with 
wig,  hood  and  beard  into  a  ball,  and  flings  it 
from  the  window.)  Here,  Annabel,  catch! 
Come,  Kiddies,  we  are  off  to  lands  afar.  (He 
helps  each  one  through  the  window,  and  with  a 
final  caper  follows  them.  The  aeroplane  is 
heard  buzzing  more  and  more  faintly  until  the 
sound  is  lost  in  that  from  the  church  of  the 
recessional  hymn,  "Calm  on  the  listening  ear 
of  night,"  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


Act  III. 

The  scene  is  one  of  tree  tops  on  a  high  hill, 
represented  by  small  fir  trees  thickly  set.  At  one 
side  there  shows  the  cockpit  of  the  plane,  with 
Kris  and  the  children  sitting  close  together. 
A  curtain  cuts  off  all  but  the  narrow  front  por- 
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tion  of  the  stage,  and  must  be  -parted  in  the 
center,  to  disclose  the  tableaux. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  a  choir  of  men's  and 
boys'  voices  are  heard  in  the  old  English  carol, 
"Here  we  go  a-wassailing." 

Kris. 

Here  we  are  back  in  merry  England  in  the 
days  of  old.  Hark,  I  hear  the  bells !  Methinks 
it  is  the  goodman  and  his  helpers  bringing  in 
the  yule,  the  great  log  that  is  to  burn  for 
seven  days  and  nights  in  the  great  fireplace 
of  the  hall.  See —  {The  curtains  part  slowly, 
showing  the  tableau  " Bringing  in  the  Yule." 
The  men  and  boys  have  apparently  stopped  to 
rest  just  as  the  curtains  part,  and  at  a  signal 
from  the  goodman  they  sing  lustily  the  second 
verse,  grouped  around  the  holly-wreathed  yule- 
log.  They  start  to  move  on,  with  the  last  line, 
and  the  curtains  close. 

The  stage  remains  dark  a  moment  or  two 
while  the  next  verses  are  sung,  then  the  whirring 
noise  is  heard  again  and  the  music  dies  away. 
The  whirring  stops,  and  the  lights  come  slowly 
on.) 

Kris  rises  in  the  car  and  makes  a  spyglass 
with  his  hands.) 
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We  are  floating  over  the  northern  lands  and 
should  see  some  curious  customs, —  relics  of 
the  Viking  days.  Look!  A  lighted  window! 
Ha,  it  is  the  feast  of  Dipping  Day,  the  day 
before  Christmas,  when  masters  and  servants 
dine  together  in  the  kitchen  and  each  dips 
his  bread  in  the  sizzling  fat  of  the  pot  in 
which  the  ham  has  been  cooked.  It  is  a  relic 
of  heathen  days,  when  the  roasting  of  a  boar's 
head  was  part  of  the  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  Norse  gods.  Many  old  customs  were  so 
translated  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
God.  (As  Kris  begins  to  speak,  the  curtains 
part  and  show  the  tableau,  a  Swedish  scene 
with  the  farmer  and  his  household  feasting  at 
a  long  board.  One  rises  and  sings  a  verse  of 
"Good  King  Wenceslas^',  as  all  dip  bread  in 
the  iron  pot  the  maid  servants  pass  around  the 
table. 

Again  the  stage  darkens  and  a  gentle  whir- 
ring is  heard  and  the  voices  of  the  children  in 
the  darkness.) 

Martin. 

How  fast  we  go! 

Mary. 

And  how  high!  I  can  see  the  clouds  below 
us. 
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Kris. 
We  have  flown  far  eastward  now.  I  see 
the  island  empire  of  Japan,  and  even  here  they 
keep  Christ's  birthday  as  a  day  of  joy.  Shall 
we  look  in  at  a  Japanese  Sunday-school? 
(As  he  speaks,  the  curtains  part  and  show  a 
group  of  Japanese  children  seated  on  the  floor 
around  a  tiny  pine  tree  decorated  with  wee 
lanterns.  They  look  like  a  swarm  of  many- 
colored  butterflies,  especially  when  they  rise  and 
march  quaintly  round  and  round  their  tree, 
carolling  joyfully,  "Hark,  what  mean  those 
holy  voices."    As  they  sing  the  last  lines, 

"  Till  in  heaven  ye  sing  before  Him 
Glory  be  to  God  most  high," 

the  curtains\close  again  and  Kris  Kringle  calls 
softly:) 

Hush,  we  reach  the  Holy  Land.  Time  has 
turned  backward  and  we  shall  see  the  pictured 
story.  Do  you  remember  it?  "  There  were  in 
the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the 
field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night." 

Mary. 

"  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them  —  "  (She  stops  in  wonder  as  the  curtains 
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part  and  disclose  the  tableau  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  angel.) 

Martin. 

"And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy."  (A  chorus  of  angels  appear  mysteriously 
among  the  trees  and  sing,  u  While  shepherds 
watched  their  flocks  by  night."  As  they  finish, 
the  curtains  close,  and  the  scene  darkens.  In 
the  hush  Michael  speaks.) 

Michael. 
"And  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was."  (The  cur- 
tains part  and  show  the  Three  Wise  Men  follow- 
ing the  star,  and  singing  softly  with  the  angel 
chorus,  "We  three  kings  of  Orient  are." 
Silently  the  curtains  close  and  part  again  upon 
the  loveliest  scene  of  all,  Joseph  and  Mary 
beside  the  manger  and  the  Wise  Men  offering 
their  gifts.  Softly  the  angels  are  singing,  "Oh, 
little  town  of  Bethlehem."  At  the  end  of  this 
carol  the  lights  go  up  a  little,  and  Kris  again 
rises  and  looks  far  over  the  horizon.) 
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Kris. 

Time  presses.  We  must  hasten  on.  Just 
one  more  picture  by  the  way,  and  then  the 
last.  We  will  take  a  peek  at  Italy  as  we  home- 
ward fly.  We  shall  see  what  it  all  means, 
this  story  of  great  gifts, —  the  spirit  of 
service,  we  call  it  nowadays.  All  over  the 
world  devoted  men  and  women  are  serving 
their  less  fortunate  brothers.  Here,  it  is  the 
feeding  of  hungry  children  —  what  sweeter 
service  on  the  Christ  child's  birthday!  (The 
picture  shows  a  wayside  shrine.  A  few  mothers 
and  children,  pale,  emaciated,  come  to  sing  a 
carol  at  the  shrine,  carrying  by  custom  the 
baskets  in  which  they  used  to  receive  gifts,  but 
now  empty  because  none  have  gifts  to  give. 
They  show  their  empty  baskets,  one  to  another, 
and  begin  the  carol,  "O'er  the  cradle  of  a  King." 
At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  a  bugle  call  is  heard. 
All  start  and  strain  eagerly  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  There  enters  first  a  guard  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  then  two  or  three  Red  Cross 
nurses,  carrying  baskets  of  supplies.  When 
they  see  the  shrine,  they  all  stop  and  join  in  the 
carol.) 

This  is  a  true  story  of  not  so  long  ago,  of 
three  Red  Cross  nurses  who  went  ahead  of 
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the  relief  expedition,  walking  many  miles  in 
the  cold  when  their  motor  lorry  had  broken 
down,  and  carrying  heavily  laden  baskets  to 
bring  comfort  to  the  women  and  children  of  a 
mountain  village  on  Christmas  morning.  (The 
curtains  close  as  the  nurses  are  seen  giving 
small  packages  to  the  women  and  children.) 

And  now,  one  more,  —  perhaps  you  will 
like  it  best  of  all, —  an  American  Christmas 
tree.  (The  curtains  part  once  more,  showing 
at  first  only  a  portion  of  a  brilliantly  lighted 
Christmas  tree.  Then  they  are  drawn  entirely 
back  and  it  is  seen  to  be  the  Robbins  library 
with  Mother  and  Daddy  Robbins  smiling 
beside  it.  The  children  have  stripped  off  the 
aviation  suits  while  the  scene  is  dark  and  are 
fully  dressed  in  their  best  party  clothes.  Kris 
has  disappeared.) 

Martin. 
Why,  it's  our  own  Christmas  tree! 

Mother. 
Of  course  it  is.   Whose  should  it  be? 

Mary. 
But  where  is  Kris  Kringle? 
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Michael. 
Here  he  is!    here  he  is!    (Kris  Kringle 
enters,  now  in  conventional  Santa  Claus  suit 
with  wig  and  beard.) 

Mary. 

It's  Uncle  Billy!    I  thought  it  was  Santa 
Claus. 

Michael. 
Nunky    Bill,    Nunky    Bill,    where 's    your 
airy  plane? 

Uncle  Billy. 

My  aeroplane!   I  have  no  aeroplane. 

Martin. 
But  you  did  have,  we  sailed  in  it  — 

Mary. 
Aren't  you  Kris  Kringle? 

Uncle  Billy. 
(Looking  down  at  his  costume.)    Why,  yes; 
I  suppose  I  am  —  for  the  time  being. 

Michael. 
But  you  are  Nunky  Bill,  too.   I  never  knew 
you  had  a  'nairplane.   Where  do  you  keep  it? 
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Uncle  Billy. 

{Laughing.)  What  ails  these  kiddies?  Are 
they  all  dreaming? 

Mother. 

(Gathering  them  to  her  and  hugging  them  all.) 
That's  it.  The  Sandman  must  have  given 
them  a  wee  sprinkle  already.  They  were  up 
at  dawn  to  empty  their  stockings  and  they've 
had  no  naps  to-day. 

Daddy. 

(With  mock  impatience.)  And  all  this  time 
I'm  wondering  if  Kris  Kringle  has  brought  me 
any  present.  (The  children  rush  to  the  tree, 
followed  by  Kris,  who  begins  to  take  down  the 
packages.  He  reads  off  the  names,  and,  assisted 
by  Mother  and  Daddy,  the  children  distribute 
them  among  the  audience.  Packages  of  popcorn 
or  candy  may  be  used. 

When  all  is  done,  Kris  steps  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  makes  a  little  speech,  inviting  all 
to  join  in  the  closing  carol,  —  "Hark,  the  herald 
angels  sing." 


THE  THREE   BEARS. 

This  play,  in  which  an  old  story  is  given 
a  new  ending,  requires  perhaps  more  elabora- 
tion of  setting  and  costume  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  three  beds  and  the  three  chairs 
and  bowls  and  spoons  are  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  story.  Yet  if  the  stage  space  is 
very  limited,  the  beds  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Bears  may  enter  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing, as  if  from  their  bedroom.  Beds,  table 
and  chairs  may  be  made  crudely  from  packing 
boxes  painted  in  gay  colors  and  be  funnier 
and  more  fitting  than  more  conventional 
furniture.  Regular  bear  suits  of  fur  can  be 
rented  from  a  costumer,  and  these  are  so 
realistic  that  they  cause  thrills  of  most 
delicious  terror  to  run  up  and  down  tiny 
spines.  But  quite  as  much  fun  may  be  had 
with  bears  in  homemade  suits  of  canton 
flannel,  built  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
sleeping  suit.  If  a  realistic  head  is  attempted, 
the  long  snout  should  be  stiffened  with 
crinoline  and  the  nostrils  painted  on.  In  the 
making  of  any  animal  head,  it  is  better  to 
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have  the  snout  on  the  level  with  the  wearer's 
eyes  which  will  look  out  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  animal's  eyes  are  merely  painted  on  the 
mask,  since  animal's  eyes  are  usually  on  the 
side  of  the  head  and  too  far  apart  to  be  useful 
as  windows  for  the  human  eye.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wearer's  face  is  then  covered  by 
the  wrinkled  and  hairy  neck.  A  much  simpler 
head  may  be  used,  made  like  a  close  hood 
with  stuffed  ears,  and  with  the  wearer's  face 
frankly  disclosed. 

The  Mother  Bear  must  wear  the  traditional 
mob  cap  and  tiny  apron,  and  the  Little  Bear, 
a  little  red  jacket  and  rakish  cap.  Father 
Bear  seems  content  with  a  top  hat  and 
walking  stick  for  costume. 

"The  Three  Bears"  should  be  performed 
with  as  much  of  pantomime  as  possible.  Exact 
directions  for  this  cannot  always  be  given, 
but  many  things  for  the  Bears  to  do  will 
suggest  themselves  in  rehearsal.  Goldilocks 
may  do  a  dance,  if  desired,  and  the  Bears  a 
comic  dance.  Pantomime  is  always  most 
effective  if  accompanied  by  music.  This  play 
has  been  given  with  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  music,  a  clever  pianist  fitting  together 
well-known  melodies,  bits  of  classical  music 
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and  popular  songs,  which  served  to  carry 
most  of  the  action  of  the  piece,  pausing  only 
when  dialogue  was  of  first  importance. 

In  this  play  again  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
stage  should  be  cut  off  for  the  prologue  and 
epilogue,  and  a  woodland  scene  depicted  or 
merely  suggested. 


THE  THREE  BEARS 


"The  Three  Bears"  was  professionally 
produced  at  the  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre, 
New  York,  during  the  holiday  season  of 
1917-1918. 

Characters. 

In  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

GOLDILOCKS 
HER  MOTHER 
FATHER  BEAR 
MOTHER  BEAR 
TEDDY  BEAR 


Copyright,  1917,  by  Katharine  Lord. 

All  rights  reserved. 

All  applications  for  the  right  of  performance  of  "The  Three 
Bears,"  professional  or  amateur,  must  be  made  to  Katharine 
Lord,  National  Arts  Club,  New  York. 


THE  THREE  BEARS. 

Prologue. 

The  prologue  is  played  before  a  back  drop 
representing  a  wood  or  country  scene,  or  before 
a  plain  curtain  with  a  few  shrubs  and  flowers 
to  suggest  the  scene. 

SCENE.  The  edge  of  a  wood  on  a  summer 
afternoon.  A  little  girl,  Goldilocks,  is  running 
about  picking  flowers  and  putting  them  into  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  Goldilocks'  Mother  is 
heard  singing  a  little  way  off,  and  Goldilocks 
occasionally  joins  in  the  song  or  dances  a  little 
to  the  music.  Presently  the  mother  crosses  one 
corner  of  the  scene,  also  with  a  basket  of  flowers. 
She  stops  singing  to  call  out. 

Mother. 
Don't  get  too  far  away,  Goldilocks.    We 
must  be  going  home  soon  to  get  ready  for  the 
party. 

Goldilocks. 

No,  I  won't,  Mother  dear.  I  see  some 
lovely  ones  over  here.    I'll  just  go  after  them. 
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Mother. 
Come  along,  then.  I'll  pick  as  I  go  this 
way.  We  must  hurry.  I  am  afraid  a  storm  is 
coming.  (She  moves  off  the  scene,  again  singing, 
and  Goldilocks  skips  in  the  other  direction, 
picks  a  few  flowers,  then  sits  down  to  arrange 
them  in  her  basket.) 

Goldilocks. 
(Yawning.)  Oh!  I'm  so  sleepy.  (The  light 
grows  dim.  Goldilocks  hums  along  with  the 
mother's  song,  which  is  heard  more  and  more 
softly.)  So  sleepy!  O-oo!  O-oo!  (Goldilocks 
gradually  curls  down  and  is  asleep.  The  scene 
blacks  out  gradually  until  it  is  completely  dark, 
when  the  drop  is  raised  and  the  light  comes  in, 
gradually  disclosing  the  interior  of  the  Bears' 
house  already  set  behind  it.) 


Scene  I. 

SCENE.  Cottage  of  the  Bear  family.  Three 
beds  at  left.  Fireplace  at  right.  Table  with 
three  chairs  right.  Window  center.  Door  left 
center. 

The  three  Bears  are  discovered  in  bed. 
Light,  dim  at  first,  grows  brighter.    Cock  crows. 
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All  three  suddenly  sit  up  in  bed.  Father  Bear, 
with  a  mighty  yawn  and  stretch,  opens  eyes. 
Mother  Bear,  with  a  slighter  yawn  and 
stretch,  awakens.  Teddy  Bear,  with  a  tiny 
yawn  and  stretch,  awakens. 

Father  Bear. 
I  suppose  it's  time  to  get  up.    (His  head 
drops  back  on  pillow.) 

Mother  Bear. 
Oh,  dear!    Yes,  it  must  be  time  to  get  up. 
(She  drops  back  also.) 

Teddy  Bear. 

Oh,  goody,  it's  time  to  get  up!    (Teddy 

turns  over  in  bed  and  dives  under  bedclothes. 

Father  Bear  snores  loudly  twice.    Mother 

Bear  snores  once,  which  again  rouses  Father.) 

Father  Bear. 
(A  bit  crossly.)    Come,  come,  Mother;  we 
really  must  get  up! 

Mother  Bear. 
Come,  come,  Teddy;  you  really  must  get 
up! 
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Teddy  Bear. 

{Coming  out  the  foot  of  the  bed,  springing  up 
and  landing  with  a  flying  leap  on  Father 
Bear's  bed,  worrying  him  playfully.)  Come, 
come,  Daddy,  you  really  must  get  up!  (They 
both  tumble  out  of  bed,  front,  scattering  pillows, 
and  roll  down  stage  right.  Mother  Bear  gets 
out  of  bed  [back]  more  decorously,  scarcely 
disturbing  her  pillow  and  blanket  and,  picking 
up  the  other  pillows,  puts  them  neatly  on  the 
two  beds,  then  goes  right  and  separates  Father 
and  Teddy.) 

Mother  Bear. 

Now,  now,  Teddy,  you  mustn't  be  so  rough. 

(She  flings  Teddy  across  stage.)    Father,  you 

shouldn't  encourage  him.    (Father  gets  pipe 

from  mantel.) 

Teddy. 

(Sneaking  back  and  pouncing  anew  on 
Father  Bear.)  Daddy,  you  shouldn't  encour- 
age me! 

Father  Bear. 

I  will  discourage  you  if  you  don't  look  out. 
(He  seizes  Teddy  and  sets  him  down  hard  on 
stool  by  fireplace.   Teddy  begins  to  cry.) 
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Mother  Bear. 

{Going  toward  dresser.)  Now,  now,  Father! 
Let's  see  who  can  make  his  bed  first.  Mine's 
all  done. 

Father  Bear. 

All  right,  Ted;  I'll  beat  you  to  it.  (They 
have  a  race  at  the  bed  making,  Father  obviously 
holding  back  and  allowing  Ted  to  finish  first. 
Meantime  Mother  gets  things  from  cupboard, 
sets  table.) 

Mother  Bear. 

{At  intervals  of  above.)  Good  work,  Ted! 
Look  out,  Father,  he's  getting  ahead  of  you. 
(Father  appears  to  redouble  efforts,  but  really 
holds  back  by  mussing  up  blanket  already 
smoothed.)  Mind  you  make  the  pillow  fat, 
else  it  doesn't  count.  (Each  seizes  his  pillow 
and  beats  and  plumps  it  violently.)  And  the 
blanket  straight.  (Each  runs  backward  and 
squints  at  edge  of  blanket  to  make  sure  it  is 
straight.  Father  Bear,  in  twitching  blanket 
to  straighten  it,  purposely  knocks  pillow  off  and 
has  to  go  around  other  side  and  get  it.) 

Teddy. 
(Jumping   over   bed   and   hopping   up   and 
down.)    I'm  through,  I'm  through,  and  Daddy 
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isn't.  Hooray,  hooray!  I  win.  What's  the 
prize,  Mummy?  (Mother  comes  and  inspects 
the  beds.) 

Mother. 
Yes,  Ted's  won,  and  for  a  prize  he  may  rake 
out  the  fire,  and  uncover  the  porridge  kettle. 
(With  another  whoop,  Teddy  runs  to  the  fire- 
place, turning  handspring  on  the  way.) 

Father. 

I'll  go  and  get  the  car  out  so  we  won't  lose 
any  time.  (He  puts  on  hat  and  goes  out  down 
left.) 

Teddy.  Oh,  goody!  This  is  the  day  we 
are  going  on  a  picnic. 

Mother. 
(Who  has  followed  Ted  to  hearth.)  Careful, 
now;  don't  scatter  the  ashes  around.  (Teddy 
with  poker  and  shovel  carefully  rakes  off  ashes, 
disclosing  embers  and  a  pot.  Mother  with 
tongs  takes  up  pot  and  puts  on  trivet  on  hearth; 
dusts  off  cover.)  Now  draw  the  embers 
together  and  put  on  a  log.  (Teddy  does  as 
told.  Mother  lifts  cover;  steam  from  porridge.) 
Talk  about  your  tireless  cookers!  Good  old 
hot  ashes  are  good  enough  for  me.    Get  the 
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bowls,  Ted.  (Teddy  gets  bowls  one  at  a  time, 
and  she  fills  them.  Brings  first  one  balanced 
on  his  nose.)    Teddy,  Teddy,  do  be  careful! 

Teddy. 
It's  so  hot,  it  will  be  hours  before  we  can 
eat  it.    (Horn  and  engine  of  car  heard.   Father 
enters.) 

Mother. 

Oh,  it  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  cool. 

Father. 
Just  long  enough  for  me  to  run  down  to  the 
blasted  pine  for  gas.   Who  wants  to  go? 

Teddy. 
Oh,  I  do!   I  do!   (He  runs  to  door.) 

Father. 
Let's  all  go.    Come  on,  Mother. 

Mother. 
Oh,  you  two  go.   I  must  get  breakfast  ready. 

Father  and  Teddy. 
No,  no,  Mother;  you  come  too.    (Catches 
hold  of  her  and  drags  her  to  door.  Takes  down 
key  from  wall.) 
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Mother. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well.  (She  turns 
at  door  and  simpers  comically  at  audience.) 
I  never  can  resist  a  ride  in  that  Ford!  (Horn 
heard.)  Who's  blowing  that  horn,  I'd  like  to 
know!    (Exits  hastily.) 

Father. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  always  did  say  that  Ford 
could  do  everything  but  talk.  Coming,  Henry, 
coming. 

(Exit.) 

Scene  II. 
Same  as  Scene  I,  just  after  Bears  have  left. 
Goldilocks  rattles  door  from  outside  and  finds 
it  locked.   Knocks  loudly. 

Goldilocks. 
(Outside.)  Isn't  there  anybody  at  home? 
(She  appears  at  window,  and  after  looking  all 
around,  climbs  in.)  My,  what  a  darling  little 
house!  (She  walks  about,  looking  at  each  thing 
curiously;  goes  front  of  table.)  Here's  breakfast 
all  ready.  Oo-oo,  doesn't  it  smell  good!  (She 
sniffs  at  it,  tries  to  reach  bowl  and  cannot,  runs 
around    and    pulls   out    biggest    chair.)     This 
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chair  is  too  big.  I  can't  even  get  into  it.  (Gets 
into  second  chair.)  This  one  isn't  very  com- 
fortable. Oh,  here  is  one  that  is  just  right! 
(Gets  into  little  chair  and  breaks  arm.  Looks 
alarmed,  then  relieved.)  Oh,  that  doesn't  hurt. 
They  can  easily  fix  it.  I  wonder  what  is  in 
those  bowls.  (Tries  to  reach  spoons,  then 
jumps  down  and  runs  around  table  and  picks 
up  big  spoon.)  Oh,  what  a  great,  big  spoon! 
(Tastes  porridge  in  big  bowl.)  Ouch  —  it  is 
hot.  (Tries  next  one  with  finger.)  This  one 
isn't  quite  so  hot,  but  it  isn't  exactly  cold. 
Oh,  I  will  try  this  little  one!  I  am  sure  it 
would  cool  first.  Yes,  this  is  lovely  (feeling 
bowl.)  and  what  a  duck  of  a  spoon!  (Again 
gets  in  small  chair  and  begins  to  eat.)  O-oo, 
isn't  it  good!  I  didn't  know  I  was  so  hungry! 
(She  eats  it  all  rapidly.  Laughs.)  Why,  I  have 
eaten  it  all  up!  Never  mind,  there  probably 
is  more  in  the  pot.  (She  jumps  down  and  runs 
and  looks  in  the  pot.)  Oh,  yes;  there's  lots! 
Just  heaps  and  heaps.  (Replaces  cover  and 
looks  about  room.)  I  wonder  who  lives  here. 
(She  goes  across  to  the  beds.)  Here  are  three 
beds.  It  must  be  a  papa  and  mamma  and 
their  little  girl  —  or  boy.  I  guess  it's  a  boy, — 
here's  a  bean-shooter.    (Stoops  and  picks  one 
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up.)  I  wonder  if  it  works?  (Tries  it  and  hits 
orchestra  leader.)  Yep,  it  works!  (She  goes 
up  toward  beds.)  They  look  awfully  comfy. 
(She  climbs  upon  the  big  bed.)  It  isn't  quite  as 
comfy  as  I  thought.  I  guess  it's  because  it's 
so  big.  This  must  be  the  papa's  bed.  (She 
gets  out  and  on  to  the  next.)  This  is  a  little 
better,  but  it's  too  big  for  me.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  all  alike.  Oh,  isn't  this  one  cunning! 
(She  jumps  on  to  little  bed.)  Oh,  I  like  this. 
(She  gets  inside  and  draws  up  the  covers.) 
I  wonder  who  can  live  here.  My  mamma 
said  no  one  lives  in  the  forest,  and  that 
was  why  I  mustn't  come  here  alone.  But 
she  was  asleep,  and  I  couldn't  ask  her. 
(Yawning.)  Now,  could  I?  And  it  was  such 
fun  running  through  the  woods  when  every 
one  was  asleep.  (Yawns.)  She  said  there  were 
bears  in  the  wood,  but  I  didn't  see  a  sin- 
gle one.  I  —  guess  —  she  —  must  —  have  — 
been  —  mistaken.  (Very  slowly  and  sleepily. 
She  falls  asleep.  The  horn  and  engine  of  car 
are  heard,  and  the  Bears  enter.) 

Mother  Bear. 
Well,  I  reckon  the  porridge  is  cool  enough 
now. 
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Father. 

Yes,  let's  hurry  and  eat  our  breakfast,  and 
then  we'll  be  off.  (He  stops  and  sniffs.)  Why, 
some  one  has  been  here!  (Mother  and  Teddy 
both  sniff.) 

Mother. 

Some  one  has  certainly  been  here! 

Teddy. 

Some  one  has  been  here!  (Father  goes  to 
chair,  sees  cushion  mussed.) 

Father. 
Somebody's  been  sitting  in  my  chair! 

Mother. 

(Same  business.)  Somebody's  been  sitting 
in  my  chair! 

Teddy. 

(Same  business.)    Somebody's  been  sitting 

in  my  chair    and   they've  broken  it   all  to 

pieces ! 

Father. 

If  it's  a  human,  we'll  have  him  for  breakfast. 
Somebody's  been  eating  with  my  spoon! 

Mother. 
Somebody's  been  eating  with  my  spoon! 
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Teddy. 

Somebody's  been  eating  with  my  spoon, 
too,  and  has  eaten  my  porridge  all  up! 
(He  begins  to  cry.  Meantime  Father  has 
crossed  over  to  bed.  Mother  follows,  and  then 
Teddy.) 

Father. 
Somebody's  been  sleeping  in  my  bed! 

Mother. 
Somebody's  been  sleeping  in  my  bed! 

Teddy. 
Somebody's  been  sleeping  in  my  bed,  and 
here  she  is,  fast  asleep !   (Father  and  Mother 
run  to  side  of  bed.) 

Father. 
Why,  it's  a  nice,  tender  little  girl!   Mother, 
it's  too  bad  you  dished  out  that  porridge! 

Mother. 
(Crowding  in.)    Let  me  look. 

Teddy. 
Why,   she's   got   my  bean-shooter  in   her 
hand!      (Goldilocks    awakens,    and    seeing 
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Father  Bear,  cries  out:)  O  Mamma!  (Shrinks 
back,  sees  Teddy;  cries:)  Mamma!  (Father 
growls  at  her  and  she  cries  louder.) 

Mother  Bear. 
(Pityingly.)   Oh,  she  wants  her  mamma! 

Father  Bear. 
(Gloatingly.)     Ha!     She'll    never    see    her 
mamma   again !     (Goldilocks   begins  to  '  cry 
very  loudly.) 

Mother  Bear. 

Oh,  isn't  she  cute!  It  would  be  almost  a 
pity  to  eat  her. 

Teddy. 

Oh,  let's  not  eat  her;  let's  keep  her  to  play 
with.  Please,  Daddy!  (He  runs  to  Father 
Bear  and  tugs  at  his  hand.) 

Mother  Bear. 
Not  a  bad  idea,  Father.    We  were  saying 
that  Teddy  needed  a  playmate. 

Father  Bear. 
(Grumblingly.)     That's    always    the    way, 
Mother.   You  are  so  impractical! 
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Mother. 

Oh,  yes;  but  this  is  different.  Come,  dearie; 
don't  be  afraid. 

Father. 

(Walking  off,  grumbling.)  And  nothing  in 
the  house  for  to-morrow's  dinner,  I'll  wager. 

Mother. 
Never  mind;  you  can  go  out  and  catch  a 
fat  'possum. 

Father. 

(Still  growling.)  I  much  prefer  something 
without  fur!  Well,  hurry  up;  let's  have 
breakfast. 

Mother. 

Come,  little  girl;  would  you  like  to  go  to 
ride  with  us? 

Goldilocks. 

Ride?  (Laughing  and  beginning  to  forget 
her  fears.)   Why,  how  can  bears  ride? 

Mother. 
(A  bit  haughtily.)    In  our  automobile,  to  be 
sure. 

Father. 

(Sarcastically.)    Perhaps  you  didn't  know 
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bears  could  have  a  car!   That's  just  how  silly 
these  human  beings  are! 

Goldilocks. 
(Very  sweetly  to  Father.)     No,   really,   I 
didn't  know.   You  see,  I  never  was  acquainted 
with    any  bears   before.     I've  —  just  —  met 
them  in  story-books  —  and  zoos. 

Father. 
(Growing  milder.)     Yes,  yes;  one  can  see 
that.   But  you're  a  likely  child.   I  believe  you 
could  learn. 

Mother. 

Oh,  she'll  learn.  (Turning  to  Goldilocks.) 
You  know  you  are  going  to  stay  here  and  live 
with  us  and  be  Teddy's  playmate.  (During 
above,  Teddy  has  crept  around  Goldilocks, 
and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  succeeds 
in  getting  the  bean-shooter  out  of  her  hand 
without  her  noticing  it.) 

Goldilocks. 
Oh,  I  can't  do  that! 

Father. 
(Turning  sharply.)    Why  not,   I'd  like  to 
know?    (He  sits  down  at  the  table,  grumbling.) 
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Goldilocks. 
Why,  what  would  my  mamma  do?    She 
has  no  other  little  girl. 

Teddy. 
And  no  little  boy? 

Goldilocks. 
No,  no  one  but  me. 

Mother. 

(Rather  sternly.)  Well,  that  doesn't  alter 
the  case.  Teddy  will  be  so  disappointed  if 
you  don't  stay.  (Mother  goes  across  right, 
refills  Teddy's  boivl,  then  sits  down  at  table.) 

Teddy. 
I'll  let  you  have  my  bean-shooter  if  you'll 
stay.     (Goldilocks  notices  for  the  first  time 
that  she  hasn't  got  it  in  her  hand.    Takes  it  from 
him  tentatively.) 

Teddy. 

(Pleadingly.)    Don't  you  want  to  play  with 

me? 

Goldilocks. 

Oh,  yes;  I'd  love  it.  But —  (after  thinking 
a  moment)   I'll  tell  you  what!     I  could  come 
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and  play  with  you  one  day  and  you  could 
come  and  play  with  me  the  next. 

Teddy. 
Would  your  mother  let  you? 

Goldilocks. 
Oh,   yes;  she  lets  me  do  most  anything. 
Come,  we'll  go  and  ask  her  now.    (She  seizes 
Teddy's  hand  and  runs  with  him  toward  door. 
He  pulls  her  toward  table.) 

Teddy. 
Oh,  Mummy,  may  I  go? 

Mother. 
But  you  haven't  had  any  breakfast.  Come, 
sit  down  and  eat  your  porridge  and  then  we 
will  all  go,  in  the  car,  and  stop  at  Goldilocks' 
house.  Perhaps  her  mamma  would  like  a 
ride,  too.  (Goldilocks  chortles  with  glee  at 
the  idea  of  bears  and  a  car.) 

Father. 
Well,  what  are  you  laughing  at? 

Goldilocks. 

(Trying  very  hard  to  be  perfectly  courteous.) 
Why  —  why  —  you  see  —  it  is  such  a  new 
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idea  to  me  that  bears  could  ride  in  a  car!   Do 
you  drive  it  yourself? 

Father. 
Why,  certainly.    (Looking  around  room  and 
gesturing.)    Do  you  think  people  who  live  in 
a   simple   one-room   cottage   could   afford   a 
chauffeur? 

Goldilocks. 
Yes  —  that's  so.    We  live  in  a  little  house, 
too.   But  we  can't  even  afford  a  car!   But  we 
have  lots  of  rides  with  our  friends. 

Father. 
That's  it;  that's  it.    If  you  are  friends  with 
us,  you  can  ride  in  our  car.    Wouldn't  you 
and  your  mamma  like  us  for  friends? 

Goldilocks. 
Why  —  yes,  I'm  sure  we  would.    You  are 
very  different  from  what  I  supposed. 

Father. 
(Sadly.)     That's   exactly   it.     There   is   a 
great   deal   of  injustice   in   people's   feelings 
toward  us  bears.    They  think  us  stupid  and 
cruel  — 
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Goldilocks. 
(Interrupting  and  going  close  up  to  him  and 
shaking  her  finger  at  him  accusingly.)  But  you 
know  you  did  suggest  eating  me,  and  (almost 
crying)  you  said  I'd  never  see  my  mamma 
again!  That  isn't  true,  is  it?  (Very  plead- 
ingly.) 

Father. 

(Rather  shamefaced  and  very  reassuring.) 
Oh,  no,  no!  That  was  only  one  of  my  jokes. 
I'm  a  rough  fellow  sometimes,  but  I  don't 
mean  any  harm.  (Patting  her.)  There,  there! 
As  soon  as  we've  had  our  breakfast,  we'll  start 
off  and  get  your  mamma  —  and  then,  It's 
the  open  road  in  our  Trusty  Ford!  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  song?  You  have  to  pronounce 
Fo'd  so  as  to  rhyme  with  road,  but  otherwise 
it's  a  good  song. 

Goldilocks. 

Can  you  sing  it? 

Father. 

Yes,  I'm  a  bit  of  a  songbird  when  I'm  in 
the  mood. 

Mother. 

He  has  an  awfully  good  voice,  really.  Sing 
a  bit,  Father.    (He  sings  only  a  bit.) 
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Father. 
I  must  finish  my  breakfast.   I  have  to  clean 
up  the  spark  plugs  a  little  before  we  start. 

Goldilocks. 
Doesn't  it  frighten  people  to  see  you  riding 
about  without  any  —  keeper?  And  isn't  it 
funny  I've  never  met  you  on  any  of  these 
roads?  We  ride  a  good  deal  and  know  all  the 
places  anywhere  near. 

Father. 
Oh,  we  aren't  in  your  world,  you  know. 
We're  in  Storyland. 

Goldilocks. 
But  how  can  we  go  get  my  mamma,  then? 

Father. 
Well,    you're   here,    aren't   you?     If   your 
mamma  is  the  right  sort,  she  can  come  too. 

Goldilocks. 
(Doubtfully.)    Oh  —  I  see.    (Teddy  has  been 
eating  hastily  and  now  jumps  out  of  his  chair 
and  seizes  Goldilocks'  hand.) 
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Teddy. 
Come  on,  I'm  through.   Let's  go  get  in  the 
car.    Run!    (They  run  out.    Thunder  is  heard, 
and  it  grows  dark.) 

Father. 

(Getting  up  from  table.)  Well,  well!  this  is 
sudden.  The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  when 
I  was  out.    (It  grows  darker  and  darker.) 

Mother. 
(Going  to  window.)  My  hat!  but  it's  black. 
But  I  don't  imagine  it  will  last  long.  You'd 
better  get  those  children  in  and  put  the  top 
up.  (Father  goes  toward  door,  Goldilocks 
and  Teddy  come  rushing  in  again.) 

Goldilocks. 
Oh,  it's  getting  so  dark  —  and  thundering 
like  everything! 

Teddy. 
And    the    loveliest    little    lightnings!     (It 
grows  perfectly  dark.) 

Mother. 
Never  mind;    it  won't  last  long.     These 
sudden  storms  are  over  quickly.    You  and 
Teddy  sit  down  here  by  the  hearth  until  it 
gets  lighter. 
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Goldilocks. 
All  right.  Where  are  you,  Mrs.  Bear?  I'd 
like  it  better  if  you  would  hold  my  hand. 
{Thunder.  Scene  shifts  to  wood  background. 
The  light  gradually  comes  on.  Goldilocks 
discovered  just  waking  from  sleep,  her  mother 
bending  over  her,  holding  her  hand.) 

Goldilocks. 
Oh,  here  you  are,  Mrs.  Bear!  I've  got  hold 
of  your  hand  now.  Oh,  it's  a  lovely  soft  hand 
just  like  my  mamma's.  I'm  glad  I've  got 
hold  of  you.  Do  you  know,  for  a  minute  I 
couldn't  see  a  thing,  it  was  so  dark!  What 
made  it  so  dark,  Mrs.  Bear? 

Goldilocks'  Mamma. 
(Laughing.)     Goldilocks,    Goldilocks,    why 
do  you  keep  calling  me  "Mrs.  Bear?" 

Goldilocks. 
(Springing  up.)     Mamma,   Mamma!    I'm 
so  glad  you've  come.  But  where  are  the  bears? 

Mamma. 
Bears!    Why,  there  aren't  any  bears.    My 
little  girl  mustn't  be  afraid  of  bears.    They 
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are  only  in  story-books  and  zoos  and  places 
like  that  —  nice,  gentle  bears. 

Goldilocks. 
Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them.   They  are  lovely 
bears  and  my  friends.  And  people  do  them  a 
great  injustice  when  they  think  them  stupid 
and  cruel.    And  their  house  is  just  dear. 

Mamma. 
House? 

Goldilocks. 

Yes,  come  and  see  it.  (She  turns  around 
and  is  very  surprised  not  to  see  the  house.) 
Why,  where  is  it  gone?  It  was  just  here  — 
the  dearest  little  house!  And  they  had  an 
automobile.  Teddy  and  I  were  just  going  to 
get  in  when  it  began  to  thunder  and  we  ran 
back.   Where  is  the  house,  Mamma? 

Mamma. 
Come,  Goldilocks,  wake  up;  you  are  still 
dreaming. 

Goldilocks. 

(Almost  weeping.)  And  there  aren't  any 
bears?  But  how  could  I  go  in  their  house  if 
there  weren't  any?  And  how  could  they  have 
an  automobile? 
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Mamma. 

(Laughing.)  It  was  a  dream  house  and 
dream  bears,  and  a  dream  automobile.  You 
must  have  fallen  asleep.  See,  here  is  your 
basket  only  half  full  of  flowers.  It  began  to 
thunder  and  Mother  was  afraid  her  little  girl 
would  get  wet.  But  now  the  storm  has  gone 
around.  See,  there's  the  sun.  Let's  finish 
getting  the  flowers  and  then  we'll  go  home. 
I  think  I  know  a  little  girl  who  missed  her 
nap  this  morning  and  must  have  it  before  the 
party. 

Goldilocks. 

It  was  only  a  dream?  Well,  it  was  a  lovely 
one,  anyway.  But  —  I  do  wish  we  had  got 
started  in  that  automobile!  I  would  have 
loved  to  see  a  bear  driving  a  car.  Wouldn't 
you,  Mummy? 

Mamma. 

(Seizing  Goldilocks  and  hugging  her  and 
laughing.)  Indeed  I  would,  darling!  (She 
begins  to  pick  flowers.) 

Quick  Curtain. 


THE   PIED   PIPER. 

The  Pied  Piper,  a  story  which  appears  in 
different  forms  in  the  folklore  of  many  coun- 
tries, is  probably  best  known  through 
Browning's  "Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin."  This 
play  uses  the  basic  facts  of  that  story,  and 
should  be  dressed  in  medieval  costume  if 
possible.  The  market  place  at  kermess  time 
may  be  indicated  by  a  few  rude  stalls,  or  by 
a  more  elaborate  fountain  or  market  cross, 
a  frequent  feature  of  the  center  of  the  Euro- 
pean town.  The  Piper's  costume  must  be  gay, 
eccentric,  pied, —  that  is,  vari-colored, —  and 
should  consist  of  tights,  shoes  with  upturned 
toes,  a  short  tunic  and  a  pointed  cap.  The 
simplest  peasant  woman's  costume,  and  one 
easy  to  achieve,  consists  of  full  skirt  in  gay 
colors,  tight  black  sleeveless  bodice,  and 
white,  full-sleeved  blouse.  The  burghers  may 
wear  knee  breeches  and  long-tailed  coats; 
the  peasant  men,  smocks.  The  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  dress  almost  exactly  like  their 
elders. 

A  charming  way  to  costume  this  play  would 
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be  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  genre 
pictures  of  the  Dutch,  Spanish  or  Italian 
painters  and  from  them  reproduce  the  cos- 
tumes. It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable, 
however,  to  assign  any  definite  locale  to  the 
play. 

A  decided  feature  should  be  made  of  the 
flower  procession  when  the  children  come 
back  with  the  spring.  If  the  play  is  given 
out  of  doors  in  spring  or  summer,  very  beau- 
tiful effects  may  be  gained  with  masses  and 
garlands  of  fresh  flowers.  For  an  indoor  per- 
formance the  children  themselves  can  easily 
make  flowers  and  leafy  branches  of  paper. 

And  now  the  rats!  Of  course  they  are  the 
smallest  boys,  who  run  on  all  fours  and  wear 
gray  flannel  rat  suits  that  are  most  realistic, 
with  tails  and  pointed  ears.  The  heads,  like 
those  of  the  bears,  can  be  made  over  crinoline, 
with  painted  snouts  and  eyes,  or  may  be 
merely  the  hoods  with  ears,  showing  the 
boys'  faces. 

Music,  dancing  and  processional  can  be 
made  to  play  a  large  part,  thus  utilizing  work 
previously  done  in  classes. 
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In  the  order  of  their  appearance. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  HAMELIN  TOWN,  and 

THE   COUNCILLORS 

THE   COBBLER 

THE   BUTCHER 

THE   SMITH 

THE  WATCH 

THE   CRIER 

THE   CRIER'S  WIFE 

THE   SACRISTAN 

THE   SCHOOLMASTER 

THE  PIPER 

THE   CHILDREN 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  HAMELIN  TOWN 

THE  RATS 
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Prologue. 

The  Masque  shall  begin  with  a  procession  of 
all  the  actors,  first  ^coming  the  Mayor  and 
Council,  the  Townsfolk  and  the  dancers  of 
the  fair.  Next  comes,  by  himself,  the  Piper, 
walking  with  haughty  mien,  a  careless,  ragged 
fellow,  a  little  suspicious  of  all  the  world,  yet 
having  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  withal.  After 
him  troop  the  Children,  running  and  tweaking 
his  garments,  throwing  away  their  school  books 
and  obviously  begging  him  to  pipe  for  them  to 
dance.  Last  of  all,  in  solemn  procession, 
walking  two  by  two,  come  the  Rats.  When  the 
procession  has  twice  made  the  round,  the  Piper 
begins  to  play  and  the  Children  to  dance 
around  him.  Gradually  they  withdraw  far  into 
the  background,  where  they  drop  exhausted,  the 
Piper  amongst  them.  The  Mayor  and  Council 
take  their  places  on  the  dais  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  Townsfolk  range  themselves  about 
for  the  last  day  of  the  kermess.  The  heralds 
clear  a  space  in  the  center,  and  a  tumbler  spreads 
his  carpet  and  gives  an  exhibition  of  his  skill. 
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Scene  I.   The  Fair. 
The  heralds  blow  a  blast  upon  their  trumpets 
and  the  Mayor  rises  from  his  chair  of  state  to 
receive  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  town,  who 
come  bringing  gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Mayor. 
My  Fellow-townsmen,  I  thank  3rou  for 
these  gifts.  I  shall  order  that  they  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  and  the  sick.  Our  three 
days'  market  fair  is  done.  You  men  have 
done  well  with  your  cattle  and  your  crops; 
you  women  with  your  fine  homespun  and 
your  knitted  shawls.  Much  gold  will  remain 
in  our  town;  our  guests  will  go  away  laden 
with  the  commodities  they  did  desire.  The 
coffers  of  the  Council  itself  are  full.  We  will 
now  celebrate  the  close  of  the  fair  with  song, 
with  dances  and  with  wholesome  mirth. 

Men  and  Women. 
Hooray,   hooray,   hooray!     Long  live   our 
noble  Mayor! 

Mayor. 

And  that  you  may  be  happy,  all,  are  there 
any  -wrongs  that  need  redress,  any  ill  condi- 
tions in  our  town  that  should  be  changed, 
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any  boon  the  people  of  Hamelin  want?   Speak, 

citizens.    Your  Mayor  and  Council  will  take 

heed  of  your  behests.    (The  people  hang  back, 

each  pushes  the  other  forward,  and  finally  one 

steps  forward  unwillingly,  twirling  his  cap  in 

his  hand.) 

The  Cobbler. 

Please,  your  Honor,  the  rats. 

Mayor. 

(Annoyed.)  The  rats!  (He  turns  to  the 
Council  and  expresses  in  pantomime  his  help- 
lessness and  embarrassment.  To  the  people:) 
Ahem!  Yes,  the  rats.  It  shall  be  remedied! 
And  what  else,  good  folk?  (The  first  man 
slinks  back  into  the  crowd  but  they  push  forward 
another,  a  burly,  brusque  individual.) 

The  Butcher. 
This  will  not  do,  your  Honor!  Many  a 
time  you  have  said  it  shall  be  remedied  and 
yet  naught  is  done.  Why  should  we,  the 
people,  buy  ermine  robes  for  a  Mayor  and 
Council  that  cannot  help  us  in  our  need? 
Come,  come,  reverend  sires,  rack  your  brains, 
devise  a  means,  send  far  and  near,  use  the 
gold  of  Hamelin's  well-filled  coffers  to  deliver 
our  town  from  this  plague  of  rats. 
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The  Smith. 
They've    killed    my    cat,    Grimalkin,    and 
fight  the  very  dogs  themselves. 

The  Watch. 
In  my  shop  they  split  open  the  kegs  of 
salted   sprats,   and   e'en   do   eat   the  goodly 
cheeses  on  the  shelves. 

The  Crier. 
And  in  my  Sunday  hat  they've  built  a  nest. 

The  Crier's  Wife. 
And  bit  my  tender  babe,  as  it  lay  defenseless 

in  its  cradle. 

Mayor. 

Perhaps  a  trap  — 

All  Together  and  then  Severally. 
(Jeeringly.)    A  trap!   Ho,  ho!   A  trap!    He 

says  a  trap! 

The  Watch. 

They  eat  the  cheese  from  the  traps  and 
laugh  and  go  their  way. 

The  Cobbler. 
(Mysteriously.)     They're    ghostly   rats.     I 
think  we  are  bewitched. 
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The  Crier's  Wife. 
It  may  be  the  mad  stroller  sends  them,  he 
who  lures  our  children  till  they  truant  play 
from  school. 

The  Sacristan. 
No  doubt  'tis  he,  for  he  says  that  he  can 
rid  us  of  them,  an'  he  will.   I  believe  he  is  the 
Evil  One  himself.    (Crosses  himself.) 

The  Butcher's  Wife. 

This  is  another  matter  needs  redress,  your 
Honor, —  yon  same  mad  stroller,  who  hath 
o'erlooked  our  children.  All  day  they  follow 
him  and  dance  to  his  weird  piping.  No  longer 
do  they  mind  their  books,  nor  do  their  tasks. 
Out  of  the  mountainside  he  comes  each  day, 
and  to  his  wild  piping  the  children  flock  and 
will  not  be  restrained.  See!  Here  they  come 
now.  (The  Piper  and  Children  dance  across 
the  stage  while  the  Women  hold  up  their  hands 
in  deprecation;  some  try  ineffectually  to  snatch 
their  children  away.  The  Mayor  acts  dis- 
tracted.) 

The  Smith. 

But,  your  Honor,  mind  not  this  trifling 
matter  now.     Let  those  with  children  deal 
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with    that.     One    thing   only  the   townsfolk 
ask  this  day, —  rid  us  of  this  horrid  pest  of  rats. 

The  Schoolmaster. 
One  thing  only,  forsooth!    Who  made  }tou 
spokesman  for  the  entire  town?    Our  Maj-or 
asked  for  all  and  any  wrongs  to  be  redressed. 

The  Smith. 
Not  private  ones,  like  children  who  do  run 
from  school.    God's  sooth,  I  am  not  sure  they 
are  to  blame.    (The  Men  all  laugh,  the  Women 
protest.) 

The  Schoolmaster. 

(Angrily.)  Your  Honor,  shall  this  rude 
fellow  be  allowed  — 

Mayor. 

Peace,  peace!  Away  to  your  dancing  and 
your  merriment.  All  shall  be  remedied.  Your 
Mayor  and  your  Aldermen  will  take  counsel. 
Come,  music,  ho,  a  dance!  (Musicians  seat 
themselves  and  a  morris  dance  follows.)  Well 
done,  my  lads;  lead  out  the  maidens  now. 
(Another  dance,  and  yet  another,  then  at  the 
end  of  the  last  dance,  the  Rats  rush  in.  The 
Women  scream  and  run.  The  Rats  clamber  on 
to  the  platform,  and  the  Mayor  and  Council- 
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lors  take  undignified  flight.  One  rat  seats 
himself  in  the  chair;  others  stand  about.  Still 
others  take  up  the  musicians1  instruments  and 
begin  to  play.) 

Scene  II.   The  Rats. 
The  following  scene  must  be  made  as  much 
as  possible  a  burlesque  on  what  has  gone  before. 

The  Mayor  Rat. 
(Rising  pompously.)    My  fellow  rats,  how 
shall  we  rid  fair  Hamelin  town  of  these  tiresome 
people?    All  day  long  they  badger  us  and 
spoil  our  sport. 

First  Councillor  Rat. 
Their  dogs  and  cats  on  us  they  set,  and  we 
must  be  at  the  trouble  of  killing  them. 

Second  Councillor  Rat. 
Meanly  they  nail  up  their  salted  sprats  in 
kegs,  and  hide  their  cheese  in  iron  traps  to 
circumvent  us. 

Third  Councillor  Rat. 
And  when  one  would  take  a  bite  of  juicy 
babe  in  cradle,  rudely  they  snatch  it  away. 
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First  Dancing  Rat. 
A  truce  to  your  complainings.    Come  and 
dance ! 

First  Councillor  Rat. 
The  mad  Piper  hath  bewitched  you,  too. 
We  have  serious  business  at  hand. 

Second  Councillor  Rat. 

Leave  mirth  and  dancing  and  consider  how 
we  shall  preserve  our  lives. 

Third  Councillor  Rat. 
The    dance    will   ibe    your    undoing,    you 
younglings  with  no  thought  of  polity. 

Second  Dancing  Rat. 
What  care  we,  so  that  we  can  dance!  Where 
is  the  Piper  with  his  joyous  songs  and  pipings? 

Second  Councillor  Rat. 
Your  Honor,  can  you  not  restrain  them? 
(The   younger  Rats   set   up  a  clamor,    "  The 
Piper,  the  Piper!    What,  ho!    The  Piper!") 

The  Mayor  Rat. 

(In    pompous    imitation    of    the    Mayor.) 
Peace  to  these  bickerings.    Come,  music,  ho! 
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On  with  the  dance.  A  pox  on  Hamelin  town! 
(The  Piper  appears  in  the  distance  and  stands 
piping  while  the  Rats  dance.  They  dance  round 
and  round,  farther  from  the  center,  and  at  last 
sink  exhausted  in  a  heap  and  sleep.  The  Piper, 
on  the  hill,  continues  for  a  moment  to  dance 
madly  by  himself,  then  he  too  sinks  down  and 
sleeps.) 


Scene  III.   The  Deliberation. 
Enter   the  Mayor  and  Council,    in   deep 
deliberation. 

Mayor. 

(Very  pompously.)  Yes,  my  Councilmen, 
something  must  be  done.  The  people  —  as  is 
ever  true  — are  right !  It  must  be  remedied. 
The  matter  of  the  rats,  I  mean. 

First  Councilman. 

But  how? 

Mayor. 

(Perplexed  but  still  pompously.)  Well  said, 
friend  Hans,  how?  How  shall  it  be  done? 
(He  looks  wisely  around,  interrogating  each 
councilman  with  a  "How?"  pompously  uttered. 
Each,  as  he  is  addressed,  averts  his  eyes  and 
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affects  not  to  hear.  One  is  occupied  with  his 
cloak,  another  scans  the  sky,  etc.  The  Mayor 
becomes  annoyed.)  Come,  come;  we  must 
consider.   It  is  a  serious  issue. 

The  Councilmen  Together. 
It  is  indeed,  —  a  serious  issue. 

Second  Councilman. 
(Noticing  the  Rats  asleep.)    See  them  even 
here,   asleep  with   impunity   in   the   market 
place,  whence  they  drove  us  not  an  hour  ago! 

First  Councilman. 

Yea,  true;  it  is  only  when  the  rats,  our 

masters,  are  gorged  with  the  richest  of  our 

stores,  or  wearied  with  their  mad  revels  that 

we,  the  Mayor  and  his  Council,  are  free  from 

molestation. 

Mayor. 

(Becoming  more  and  more  annoyed.)  But, 
good  friends,  this  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
Come,  come;  a  remedy! 

Fourth  Councilman. 
(Belligerently.)    How  now?   A  remedy?   We 
look  to  our  Mayor  for  a  remedy.  'Tis  what 
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we  have  a  Mayor  for,  to  furnish  wisdom  in 

our  need. 

Mayor. 

(Angrily.)  And  what  have  we  Councilmen 
for,  I  pray?  The  very  name  of  your  office 
means  to  render  counsel. 

Fifth  Councilman. 

(With  pacific,  ingratiating  manner.)  And 
this  question  of  the  children  and  the  mad 
stroller.  Should  we  forbid  their  dancing, 
think  you? 

Mayor. 

(Relieved.)  Yes,  yes;  that  too  is  an  important 
matter;  let  us  consider  it  carefully.  (They  all 
fall  to  discussing  the  stroller,  greatly  relieved  at 
the  change  of  subject.) 

First  Councillor. 
Men  say  he  hath  bewitched  the  children. 

Second  Councillor. 
The  schoolmaster  can  do  naught  with  them 
and  e'en  their  mothers  are  distracted. 

Third  Councillor. 
All  day  they  dance.   They  dance  to  school; 
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their  feet   dance  as  they  sit   conning  their 

tasks;  homeward  they  dance  again,  and  in 

their  very  sleep  their  hands  dance  over  the 

coverlids. 

Mayor. 

(Slowly  and  impressively.)    We  must  forbid 

it. 

Third  Councillor. 

Forbid  it?  And  who  will  enforce  the 
prohibition,  pray?  The  women  have  com- 
manded, the  fathers  threatened,  all  to  no 
purpose ! 

Fourth  Councillor. 

(Who  has  restrained  himself  with  difficulty 
until  now.)  But  masters,  the  rats!  Let  the 
children  dance !  What  ails  it  if  they  be  merry? 
'Tis  but  the  way  of  babes.  But  another  story 
are  the  rats!  Our  stores!  Our  peace  of  mind! 
Our  Sunday  hats!    (In  a  rising  shriek.) 

Mayor. 

Tut,  tut!  Go  not  so  fast.  One  thing  at  a 
time  let  us  consider. 

Fourth  Councilman. 
(Sarcastically.)    Yes,  so  say  I,  and  that  one 
thing,  the  rats! 
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First  Councilman. 
Hark,  there  goes  the  mad  stroller  now. 
{There  is  heard  a  faint  piping  note.  Enter  the 
Piper,  musing,  his  pipe  in  hand.  The  Mayor 
and  Council  draw  apart  as  he  approaches. 
When  he  sees  them,  he  draws  himself  up 
haughtily,  folds  his  arms  and  stares  at  them. 
They  begin  to  shuffle  uneasily.  The  Council- 
men  push  the  Mayor  forward,  he  unwilling.) 

Second  Councilman. 
(To    the    Mayor.)     Bid    him    cease    from 
bewitching  our  children. 

Third  Councilman. 
Speak  to  him  roundly.     Forbid   him  the 

town! 

Fourth  Councillor. 

(Sarcastically  to  the  Mayor.)  Take  counsel 
with  him  concerning  our  pest  of  rats.  He 
doth  say  he  can  rid  us  of  them,  an'  he  will! 
(To  the  other  Councillors,  still  sarcastically.) 
Let  us  take  him  for  our  Mayor,  since  this  is 
now  our  greatest  need.  Ho,  ho,  a  mayor  that 
will  rid  us  of  the  rats!  (The  Mayor  glares  at 
him,  and  the  other  Councillors  hush  him  up. 
They  still  continue  to  push  the  Mayor  forward.) 
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Mayor. 
(To  the  Pied  Piper.)    Ahem!  Your  name, 
fellow? 

Piper. 
My  name?    (He  hesitates,  smiles  sadly,  looks 
about,  and  then:)    Men  call  me  the  Pied  Piper. 

Mayor. 

Whence  come  you?  Where  is  your  abode? 
What  your  trade? 

Piper. 

From  whence  do  I  come?  Abode?  I  have 
no  home.  I  am  a  wanderer.  From  East,  from 
West,  from  Sunny  South  and  frozen  North 
I  come.  My  trade?  Ho,  ho,  ho!  (He  laughs 
long  and  loud.)  My  trade!  Why,  I  am  a 
piper  —  that  is  all!  A  secret  charm  I  know, 
by  which  I  can  draw  after  me  all  things  that 
creep  or  swim  or  fly  —  and  chiefly  I  use  my 
charm  on  creatures  that  do  people  harm.  If 
you  will,  I  can  even  rid  your  town  of  rats. 
(The  Councillors  have  been  drawing  closer 
around  him  and  at  this,  "  Yes,  yes!"  they  all 
cry.) 

Piper. 

And  for  this  service  you  will  give  me  — 
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Mayor. 
Five  thousand  guilders! 

Councillors  All. 
Yes,  five  thousand    guilders.     {They  raise 
their  hands  impressively.) 

Piper. 
Tis  done.  Five  thousand  guilders!  (He 
smiles  and  says  to  himself:)  Five  thousand 
guilders!  It  will  make  my  aged  mother  young 
again!  She  shall  have  warmth  and  garments 
soft  and  new,  and  gardens  full  of  incense- 
breathing  flowers,  and  ride  in  carriage  right 
as  any  queen.  Five  thousand  guilders!  And 
I  shall  go  and  fetch  her  from  her  cave,  her 
hovel  close  by  the  Hollow  Hill.  Ah —  (He 
raises  the  pipe  to  his  lips  as  if  to  play,  then 
holding  it  off,  says  to  the  Mayor  and  Council- 
lors:) Much  thanks,  kind  masters.  You 
shall  see  how  well  you  shall  be  served.  To 
the  rats  I  will  pipe,  and  each  shall  hear  the 
sounds  he  loveth  best;  one  shall  think  of 
cheese  vats,  and  another  of  the  opening  of 
butter  tubs,  and  still  another  of  cupboards 
of  conserve.  And  I  shall  pipe  from  street  to 
street  and  all  shall  follow  me.    Frollicking, 
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dancing,  prancing,  advancing,  shall  they  come, 
until  into  the  river  deep  and  wide  I  will 
plunge  them,  and  all  will  drown  and  never  a 
rat  more  will  trouble  your  town.  And  then 
for  my  five  thousand  guilders?  (As  if  he 
could  not  believe  it.) 

Mayor  and  Council. 
Aye,  five   thousand  guilders,  and  you  rid 
us  of  the  rats.     (They  again  hold  up  their 
hands.) 

All. 

Aye,  five   thousand  guilders,  all  of  yellow 
gold. 

Scene  IV.  The  Deliverance. 
The  Piper  shakes  back  his  cloak,  flourishes 
his  arms  and  begins  to  pipe.  The  Mayor  and 
Council  draw  to  one  side  and  watch.  The 
Rats  begin  to  rouse  and  come  from  every  side. 
Around  and  around  the  Piper  they  dance  faster 
and  faster  in  a  circle,  the  Piper  dancing  with 
them  until  finally  he  leads  them  all  to  the  river 
where  they  plunge  in,  one  after  the  other.  The 
Piper  remains  dancing  and  piping  on  the  bank 
until  the  last  one  is  gone  and  then  turns  back 
to  the  Mayor  and  Council.    These  are  in  a 
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close  group,  consulting  and  gesticulating,  and 
he  cannot  get  their  attention.  He  tweaks  their 
robes  but  they  pay  no  attention  to  him,  turn 
their  backs,  and  talk  the  faster. 

Piper. 
Masters,  my  five  thousand  guilders!    (They 
ignore  him.) 

Mayor. 

(To  the  Councillors.)  Yes,  this  dancing 
must  be  stopped.  We  will  issue  a  proclama- 
tion! Now  that  the  rats  are  gone  (to  First 
Councillor)  go  you  and  order  the  carpen- 
ters to  stop  all  their  holes.  (To  Second 
Councillor)  And  do  you  ring  the  bell  in 
steeple  long  and  gladly,  to  tell  the  people  that 
we  are  free.  (To  Fourth  Councillor) 
And  do  you  draw  up  the  proclamation  and 
give  it  to  the  Crier  that  the  children  shall 
dance  no  more,  but  shall  mind  their  books 
and  do  their  tasks,  under  pain  of  our  serious 
displeasure.  (With  a  return  of  his  most  pom- 
pous manner.) 

Piper. 

(Again  attempting  the  circle  and  holding  out 
his' hand.)  And  now  give  to  me  the  five 
thousand,  guilders  of  fine  gold. 
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Mayor. 
Away,  varlet!  what  would  you  now?    See 
you  not  the  Mayor  and  his  Council  have  in 
hand  matters  of  great  moment? 

Fourth  Councillor. 
(Laughing.)     O-ho!     You    knew   not    our 
Mayor!   A  crafty  one  is  he! 

Piper. 
But  —  my  five  thousand  guilders! 

Mayor. 

(Angrily.)   Five  thousand  guilders!    Absurd 
demand!   Away,  out  of  my  sight! 

Third  Councillor. 
Yes,  away,  and  trouble  not  our  children 
more.    We  shall  know  how  to  treat  you  and 
you  obey  not  our  behests. 

Piper. 
But  my  reward!    Five  thousand  guilders! 
You    did   swear   it!     And   you,    and   you  — 
(pursuing  them  as  they  go). 

First  Councillor. 
Know  you  not,  it  was  a  jest  — 
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Piper. 
A  jest?   An  infamy! 

Mayor. 
Stay,  here's  a  guilder  for   thee.    Go  thy 
ways. 

Second  Councillor. 

And  trouble  not  our  town  again.  We  go  to 
bid  our  children  cease  their  dancing  —  the 
dances  you  have  led  them  with  your  evil 
pipe!  Come,  get  you  gone!  (Exeunt  Mayor 
and  Councillors.) 


Scene  V.  The  Revenge. 
The  Piper  stands  amazed  until  they  have 
gone.  Shakes  his  hands  above  his  head  in  rage. 
Then  stops  to  think.  Ponders.  A  thought 
comes  to  him.  He  cuts  a  caper,  then  raising 
the  pipe  to  his  lips  begins  a  soft  piping  which 
grows  sweeter  and  louder.  The  Children  come 
stepping  softly,  one  by  one.  They  dance  around 
and  around  him  until  all  are  there,  then  he 
leads  them  in  convolutions  and  finally  all 
vanish  into  a  door  which  opens  in  the  mountain 
side.  As  the  last  one  enters,  the  Piper  waves 
his  cap  just  as  the  Mayor  and  Council  and 
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Women  all  come  rushing  in,  then  enters  and 
shuts  the  door.  The  Women  tear  their  hair  and 
beat  their  breasts  and  run  weeping  from  the 
scene,  followed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council 
in  deep  consultation.  Just  then  an  old  gray- 
beard  rat  climbs  up  over  the  river  bank  and 
sinks  down  exhausted,  just  as  a  little  lame  girl 
comes  panting  in. 

Graybeard  Rat. 
A  narrow  escape,  that! 

Gretchen. 
Where  have  they  gone?    I  could  not  run 
fast  enough  to  keep  up. 

Graybeard. 
He  led   us   away  with   promises   of   good 
things  to  eat,  and  we  plunged  into  the  river. 
I  only  was  strong  enough  to  gain  the  bank 
again. 

Gretchen. 

And  to  us  he  piped  of  a  land  of  flowers  and 
of  song,  a  land  where  no  dull  tasks  were,  but 
all/  day  long  laughter  and  dance.  But  I  — 
I  could  not  run  fast  enough  —  I  tried  to 
dance  —  and  they  were  gone. 
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Graybeard  Rat. 
Shall  we  play  together?    (He  tries  comically 
to  dance,  but  is  too  tired.    Little  Gretchen 
does  not  even  try,  but  sits  on  a  stone,  looking 
sadly  at  his  sorry  antics.) 

Gretchen. 
I  cannot  dance. 

Graybeard  Rat. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  them.    Shall  we  try? 
Come.   'Twas  thus  they  danced  away.    (Hand 
in  hand  they  go  off,  the  Rat  still  trying  to 
dance.) 

Scene  VI.  The  Mourning. 

The  Women,  cloaked,  are  walking  up  and 
down,  and  the  little  lame  girl  sits  huddled  on  a 
rock. 

Gretchen. 

'Twas  dull  enough  in  Hamelin  town  after 
all  my  playmates  went,  and  now  the  Gray- 
beard Rat  has  gone  and  will  not  come  again! 

First  Woman. 
(Rather  angrily.)     Tush!    He  will  return. 
He  must! 
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Second  Woman. 
He  ate  his  way  through  the  mountain  door, 
but  who  knows  what  he  found  within. 

Third  Woman. 
(Weeping.)    They  will  be  dead,  our  little 
ones! 

Fourth  Woman. 
They  were  bewitched;  they  knew  not  what 
they  did. 

Fifth  Woman. 

The  Piper  will  relent.  All  these  weeks  he 
has  kept  them  because  the  Council  did  not 
keep  its  promise.  Enough  we  have  been 
punished  now.  The  Mayor  and  Council  stand 
ready  with  the  five  thousand  guilders  —  nay, 
with  more.  They  have  brought  his  aged 
mother  from  her  hovel  by  the  Hollow  Hill, 
clothed  her  in  garments  soft  and  new,  and 
housed  her  by  a  warm  fireside,  and  her  sweet- 
smelling  garden  only  waits  for  spring. 

Sixth  Woman. 
And  now  on  this  last  visit,  our  faithful  rat 
bears  not  only  our  entreaties  but   her    own 
as  well. 
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First  Woman. 
And  yet  they  do  not  come.     Even  little 
Gretchen  no  longer  plays  nor  sings  the  songs 
she  used  to.    E'en  Graybeard  Rat  has  given 
over  frolicking. 

Gretchen. 

Play!  Frolic!  Sing!  Who  could  frolic  by 
herself  alone?  Now  Graybeard  has  been  gone 
for  many  days!  The  weeping  mothers!  It  is 
all  I  hear! 

Fourth  Woman. 

But  she  has  fashioned  her  a  little  pipe  and 
she  can  play  an  almost  merry  tune.  'Twas 
this  that  made  the  Piper  ope'  the  mountain 
door  a  crack  and  thus  disclose  to  Graybeard 
Rat  his  hiding  place. 


Scene  VII.   The  Promise. 
A  great  commotion,  and  Graybeard  comes 
rushing  in.    Little  Gretchen   leaps  up  and 
they  dance  around  and  around  together.    The 
Women  surround  him,  crying  out  for  news. 

Graybeard. 
Good  news,  my  friends.    At  last  the  Piper 
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has  been  won,  and  you  shall  have  your 
children  back  again.  But  not  at  once  (as 
they  all  start  to  rush  toward  the  mountain  door), 
for  he  has  'prenticed  them  to  Mistress  Spring, 
and  in  the  mountain's  depths  they're  weaving 
flowers,  and  grass  and  grain  and  waving 
treetop  boughs.  Their  task  must  be  finished 
e'er  they  can  come  home. 

First  Woman. 
And  are  they  happy?   Do  they  laugh  some- 
times and  play? 

Graybeard. 
Happy  as  they  never  were  before!    They 
sing  and  sport  and  dance  the  whole  day  long, 
the  whiles  they  weave  the  shimmering  flower 
robes. 

Second  Woman. 
(Shivering.)    And  are  they  warm  and  have 
they  food  enough? 

Graybeard. 
Warm!    All  day  the  sweet,  warm  zephyrs 
play  with  them.    And  Brownies  feed  them 
sweets,  and  raindrops  give  them  drink. 
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Third  Woman. 
But  will  they  love  us  when  we  get  them 
back  again?   Have  they  forgot  their  mothers? 

Graybeard. 
No,  no.  They  talk  about  them  daily.  You 
shall  see,  when  they  come  back  again.  It  is 
arranged.  They'll  come  and  bring  their 
queen,  the  Joyous  Spring,  and  sing  and  dance 
and  crown  her  with  their  flowers;  and  then, 
the  revels  ended,  each  will  fly,  a  little  homing 
pigeon  to  its  nest,  and  each  forget  this  fairy 
dream  and  be  a  little  human  child  once  more, 
but  gentler,  sweeter,  happier  for  the  dream. 

Little  Gretchen. 
And  I  shall  have  my  little  mates  once  more? 

Graybeard. 
And  you  shall  pipe  to  them  and  they  shall 
dance,  and  when  you  quiet  sit  at  twilight 
hour,  they'll  sometimes  tell  you  of  their 
holiday,  when  in  the  mountain  depths  they 
helped  the  Spring,  shaping  her  panoply  of 
leaves  and  flowers.  {To  the  mothers:)  Now 
off  with  you,  prepare  the  nests  anew.  Gretchen 
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and  I  will  go  and  hunt  for  boughs,  for  Spring 
is  coming  and  we  must  be  decked  with  green. 


Epilogue. 

Pantomime  of  the  Return  and  the 
Dance  of  Spring. 

The  children,  decked  with  flowers,  bring  in 
the  Spring.  They  dance,  while  the  mothers 
stand  in  wonder  and  awe.  When  the  dance  is 
finished  they  rush  to  their  mothers,  are  embraced 
and  group  themselves  about  Spring,  while 
Graybeard  and  the  Piper  dance,  finally 
leading  all  off  the  stage. 
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A  play  of  childhood  in  Japan,  its  two  scenes 
taking  place  on  the  eve  and  on  the  day  of  the 
Festival  of  Dolls,  a  day  as  distinctively  the 
little  girls'  great  day  of  the  year  as  our  own 
Christmas.  It  shows  the  courtesy,  kindness, 
reverence  for  age  and  the  spirit  of  service  so 
carefully  impressed  upon  the  child,  as  well 
as  the  devotion  and  loving  comradeship  of 
Japanese  parents  and  children. 

This  play,  which  is  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  living  room  of  a  Japanese  house,  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  amateur  to 
set  his  stage  with  the  screens  that  have  been 
used  so  effectively  in  modern  Little  Theatre 
productions.  Beyond  the  room,  and  seen 
through  the  opened  screens  which  serve  for 
doors  and  windows,  is  the  tiny  garden. 

The  shoji,  or  panels  of  opaque  paper  of 
which  the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  Japanese 
house  are  made,  may  be  easily  fabricated  by 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  carpentry  classes, 
and   these   screens   will   be   found   useful   in 
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many  ways.  The  paper  should  be  gray  or 
neutral  in  color  and  the  wooden  frames 
stained  in  a  dark  color.  Beaver  board  will 
make  the  screens  more  permanent  than 
paper,  in  case  they  are  to  be  used  more  than 
once. 

The  Japanese  room  contains  very  little  in 
the  way  of  furniture,  but  it  is  important  that 
that  little  should  be  right.  The  takonoma 
or  alcove,  with  its  kakemono  (wall-picture) 
and  its  teakwood  stand  bearing  a  single  spray 
of  flowers  in  a  beautiful  vase,  or  a  choice 
bronze  figure,  is  an  almost  sacred  feature  of 
the  Japanese  home.  The  table  furniture  with 
which  Almond  Blossom  serves  the  midday 
meal  of  rice,  fish  and  turnips  peeled  with  a 
bamboo  knife,  consists  of  lacquer  bowls, 
chopsticks  and  the  delicate  and  ceremonial 
tea  service  which  contains  kettle  (kama), — 
usually  a  very  beautiful  piece  made  of  brass 
or  silver, —  the  water  vessel  (mizu-sashi) ,  the 
whisk  (cha  sen),  and  teaspoon  (shaku).  Each 
person  has  a  little  tray-like  table,  before 
which  he  sits  on  his  heels,  with  a  cushion  for 
the  knees,  and  there  is  a  separate  table  for 
the  tea  service  with  little  charcoal  stove. 
The  tea  ceremony   (Cha-no-yu)   is  practiced 
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after  the  tables  and  utensils  of  the  meal  have 
been  removed. 

Almond  Blossom,  like  all  little  girls  in 
Japan,  is  learning,  by  doing,  how  to  correctly 
make  and  serve  the  national  beverage.  For 
the  preparation  and  service  of  the  meal, 
which  every  little  girl  is  carefully  taught  by 
her  mother,  it  would  be  well  for  the  children 
to  consult  some  good  book  on  manners  and 
customs  in  Japan. 

For  costumes  and  arrangements  of  the  do- 
mestic scenes  the  study  of  a  few  good  Jap- 
anese prints  will  be  found  useful. 
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Scene  I. 
Interior  of  a  Japanese  house,  showing 
sliding  walls  at  side  and  back.  Left,  the  tako- 
noma  with  its  kakemono  and  teakwood  table 
on  which  stands  a  rare  vase.  Right,  one  small 
panel  of  the  shoji  (screen)  has  been  opened, 
showing  blue  sky  beyond.  A  little  boy  is  looking 
out,  evidently  watching  for  some  one.  After  a 
moment  he  becomes  excited  and  then  turns 
back  to  the  room,  just  as  O  Haru  San,  the 
mother,  enters.  She  carries  a  lacquer  tray  with 
rice  bowl,  etc.  A  maid  follows  with  another 
small  tray,  and  the  mother  lights  the  charcoal 
fire  and  arranges  things  during  ensuing  scene. 

Matsu. 
(Jumping  up  and  down  excitedly.)  She  is 
coming.  Ne  San  is  coming,  and  the  good 
0  Kaio  trailing  as  ever  behind.  Now,  O  Ba 
San,  we  shall  have  the  dolls  from  the  go-down? 
You  promised  me,  good  and  gracious  mother, 
that  I  should  help  arrange  the  honorable  dolls 
for  my  sister's  festival  tomorrow. 
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0  Haru  San. 

Patience,  my  little  moth,  my  humming- 
bird. Little  Almond  Blossom  will  be  hungry 
after  her  day  at  lessons.  And  today,  do  you 
not  remember,  Ne  San  is  to  serve  to  us  the 
midday  rice.  It  is  by  doing  that  the  little 
woman  learns,  so  that  when  she  goes  to  the 
house  of  her  honorable  husband  she  will  not 
stand  ashamed  because  she  knows  not  how 
to  serve  her  august  master  and  his  thrice 
honorable  parents. 

Matsu. 

Has  Ne  San  an  honorable  husband?  (He 
pronounces  the  word  haltingly,  showing  that  he 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  it.) 

0  Haru  San. 
(Laughing.)    No,  birdling,  not  yet;  but  she 
will  have,  one  day. 

Matsu. 
And  will  I  have  an  honorable  husband? 

O  Haru  San. 

(Laughing  still  more.)     No,  but  you,   my 

Pine  Tree,  will  be  an  honorable  husband,  and 

you  must  have  a  wife  to  wait  upon  your 

august  mother!    But  now  you,  too,  my  bird- 
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ling,  must  have  your  rice,  before  we  arrange 
the  dolls  for  Ne  San's  festival,  to  make  you 
grow  a  strong  and  mighty  man. 

Matsu. 
No,  no;  I  want  no  rice.    I  am  not  hungry, 
and  Sister  will  not  want  to  waste  the  time  in 
preparing  food  and  eating,  I  am  sure. 

O  Haru  San. 

(Laughing  and  cuddling  little  Matsu.)  My 
little  dancing  moth!  The  bodies  of  my 
birdlings  I  must  feed  to  make  them  strong, 
or  some  day  a  great  wind  will  come  and  blow 
them  from  the  nest. 

Matsu. 

(Running  about  and  trying  to  help  his 
mother  place  the  things.)  Quickly,  quickly, 
then.  (Runs  to  the  window  and  looks  out.) 
She's  coming  through  the  garden  now.  Quickly 
serve  the  rice  and  quickly  eat,  eat.  (He 
comically  pantomimes  eating  with  chopsticks.) 

0  Haru  San. 
(Always  merrily.)    Gently,  gently,  my  little 
Americain.     (Pronounces    it    with    difficulty.) 
You  have  surely  learned  the  —  hustle  —  from 
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that  little  Uncle-Sam-Boy  you  love  to  play 
with  all  day  long.  (Door  opens,  right,  and 
Almond  Blossom  enters,  followed  by  her 
nurse  carrying  school  books,  brushes,  etc.  After 
salutations,  0  Haru  San  continues:)  My  little 
Blossom!  Here  wait  we  for  our  tiffin.  Hunger 
gnaws  the  little  Matsu  as  the  wicked  fox 
gnaws  the  vines. 

Matsu. 
No,  no;  I  have  no  hunger  fox.    (Rubs  his 
stomach.)    I  only  want  to  see  the  dolls. 

Almond  Blossom. 
(Laughing  at  him.)    Peace,  little  Pine  Tree! 
O  Ba  San,  today  I  make  the  tiffin,  do  I  not? 
And  then  —  oh,  oh,  the  dolls! 

0  Haru  San. 
Yes,  yes,  and  Matsu  there  can  hardly  wait. 
Curiosity  gnaws  his  soul,  as  hunger  does  his 
body.  He  remembers  nothing  of  the  dolls. 
It  is  two  years  since  you  celebrated  your 
festival,  and  two  years  is  a  long  time  in  his 
little  life.  (By  this  time  the  tiffin  is  arranged 
and  the  three  sit  down,  each  on  a  cushion  and 
before  a  low  table-tray.  Almond  Blossom  gets 
up  and  down  whenever  any  service  is  necessary. 
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A  maid  brings  each  thing  into  the  room,  and 
Almond  Blossom  takes  it  from  her  and  serves 
her  mother  and  brother.  The  little  boy  puts  on 
a  funny  assumption  of  masculine  airs,  the 
mother  a  merry  imitation  of  old  age.) 

Almond  Blossom. 

O  Ba  San,  remember  you  how  last  year  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  dolls,  the  flowers  of 
Yedo  bloomed  in  our  compound,  and  the 
cruel  fire  ate  up  all  our  neighbors'  houses? 
Only  the  thick  walls  of  the  go-down  saved  our 
dolls. 

0  Haru  San. 

Do  I  remember?  My  nest  burning  and  my 
birdlings  in  danger! 

Almond  Blossom. 
And  how  worked  the  honorable  firemen, 
sealing  the  go-down  with  wet  clay,  so  that 
our  treasures  were  all  safe.    But,  sadly  for  us, 
there  could  be  no  feast  of  dolls  next  day. 

0  Haru  San. 
No,  our  beautiful  home  was  in  ruins,  and 
we  were  glad  enough  to  find  shelter  in  the 
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house  of  our  august  friends  and  join  their 
celebration.  But  now  our  own  O  Hina  Sama, 
honorable  dolls,  are  doubly  treasured,  so  much 
more  dear  (she  makes  a  funny  gesture  indicating 
great  size,)  because  they  were  so  nearly  lost 
to  us. 

Almond  Blossom. 
Do  you  think,  O  Ba  San,  that  the  Honorable 
Miss  will  forget  to  come? 

0  Haru  San. 
Oh,  no,  indeed.  The  Honorable  American 
Miss  will  not  forget !  She  too,  like  Matsu  here, 
can  scarcely  wait  the  coming  of  the  day,  I'm 
sure.  She  is  ever  an  impatient  —  Honorable 
—  Miss.  (0  Kaio  enters,  and  bows  to  0  Haru 
San,  who  makes  her  a  sign  that  she  may  speak.) 

O  Kaio. 
0  Ba  San,  there  is  outside  the  gate  an  aged 
man  who  asks  to  speak  with  you.  He  has 
been  there  now  some  hours.  Thinking  him  a 
beggar,  I  tried  to  send  him  away,  but  he  would 
not  go. 

0  Haru  San. 
Who  is  he?   What  does  he  want? 
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0  Kaio. 
That  he  will  not  say.   He  only  speaks  your 
name,  and  says  "Must  see."    His  clothes  are 
poor,  but  neat  and  very  clean. 

0  Haru  San. 
Think  you  he  is  hungry?    Offer  him  food, 
good  0  Kaio,  and  tell  him  that  your  mistress 
cannot  be  disturbed. 

0  Kaio. 
I  told  him  that  so  many  times.    He  only 
waits  and  every  now  and  then  he  speaks  your 
name. 

O  Haru  San. 

Tell  him,  good  O  Kaio,  your  mistress  sleeps. 
(She  playfully  puts  her  head  down  on  her  arm, 
and  closes  her  eyes,  breathing  hard.) 

O  Kaio. 
That  I  did  tell  him.  Also  all  the  usual  false 
things,  —  that  you  were  not  within  the  house, 
that  you  were  in  the  hands  of  the  hairdresser, 
that  you  were  ill,  and  near  to  death.  I  cannot 
make  any  more  the  useful  lie!  He  only  waits 
and  murmurs  now  and  then  your  name, — 
almost  moaning,  0  Haru  San,  O  Haru  San. 
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O  Haru  San. 
0  Kaio,  0  Kaio,  how  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  say  the  untrue  thing?  Sufficient  to  tell 
the  unwelcome  one  your  mistress  is  occupied 
and  cannot  attend  to  him.  But  you  say  the 
old  man  called  for  0  Haru  San?  Go  and  ask 
his  name  and  what  he  wants  of  me.  We  must 
not  deny  the  aged.  It  will  bring  bad  fortune 
on  the  house.  (0  Kaio  goes  out.  0  Haru  San 
turns  to  the  trays  again.) 

O  Haru  San. 
Now,  my  birdling,  serve  to  your  august 
mother,  and  your  most  exalted  brother,  the 
sweet.  We  will  hasten  our  meal,  and  then 
to  the  dolls.  (Almond  Blossom  serves  the 
sweet.) 

Matsu. 
Hurry,  hurry!  The  dolls  will  be  crying,  else. 
Hurry  up  —  up ! 

0  Haru  San. 
That  word  you  learned  of  the  little  Uncle- 
Sam-Boy,  is  it  not? 

Matsu. 
Yes,  and  this  song  too.    {He  jumps  up  and 
sings:) 

"Yankee  Doodle  comes  to  town, 
Riding  on  a  pony." 
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{Gesticulating  comically.)  It  is  a  new  — 
wheel  —  come  all  the  way  from  Chic-a-go  — 
for  his  song  box.    (0  Kaio  returns.) 

O  Kaio. 
The  aged  one  sends  word  that  Chu  would 
look  once  more  before  he  dies  upon  the  face 
of  beauteous  0  Haru  San. 

O  Haru  San. 
{In  delighted  astonishment.)  It  cannot  be! 
Chu  —  the  ancient  Chu  of  my  childhood? 
He  disappeared  one  day  and  has  not  been 
seen.  Long  days  we  mourned  him  dead  — 
long  days  they  searched  for  him  in  vain. 
(Chu  has  followed  O  Kaio  without  waiting. 
When  she  sees  him,  0  Haru  San  rises  excitedly 
and  Chu  prostrates  himself  before  her.) 

O  Haru  San. 
Chu!    My  blessed  Chu!    Are  you  in  truth 
come  back  to  your  little   firefly,   from  the 
shadow  world? 

Chu. 
No,  O  Jo  Sama,  not  from  the  shadow  world. 
But  from  far  countries  and  from  evil  days  I 
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come.    Creeping  back  to  spend  my  twilight 
time  serving  my  little  blossom  of  the  sage. 

O  Haru  San. 
Poor  old  Chu!  Weary  and  ill  you  seem. 
You  shall  be  cherished  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  years  of  faithful  service.  Go,  I  will 
tell  0  Kaio  to  make  you  comfortable.  In  the 
cool  shade  of  the  willow  tree  shall  you  sit  and 
live  out  your  days. 

Chu. 
No,  no,  most  honorable  and  great  0  Haru 
San!  While  he  has  life  Chu  will  toil  for  0  Jo 
Sama  and  her  birdlings.  (He  rises.)  It  is  the 
eve  of  the  festival  of  dolls.  Once  more  let 
Chu  bring  the  emperor  and  his  consort  from 
the  well-guarded  go-down,  the  court  and  all 
their  furnishings  from  the  safe  boxes. 

O  Haru  San. 
(Jumping  up  and  down  like  a  child  and 
clapping  her  hands,  and  seizing  upon  Almond 
Blossom.)  Oh,  yes,  yes,  your  honorable  aged 
mother  will  be  a  little  child  again.  Old  Chu 
shall  help  us  bring  the  dolls  as  he  did  so  long 
ago.     He   knows   all   my   dolls,   as   his   own 
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children,  and  those  of  my  honorable  mother 
and  thrice  honored  great-grandmother,  too. 

Chu. 
{Chuckling.)  Yes,  yes,  old  Chu  knows; 
he  knows  them  all.  He  knows  too  the  secrets 
of  their  making,  the  honorable  dolls  from 
long,  long  ago  —  far  finer  than  are  any  dolls 
made  now.  Do  you  remember  when  old  Chu 
mended  the  chief  of  the  court  musicians, 
when  the  careless  house  boy  let  him  fall  and 
broke  his  august  head? 

O  Haru  San. 
True,  none  was  so  skillful  as  Chu.   They  do 
say  the  skill  of  making  the  O  Hina  Sama  is 
rare  these  days.    The  machines  now  make 
them  more  quickly,  but  not  nearly  so  well. 

Chu. 
No,  no;  not  well  at  all.  Cheap,  cheap;  not 
like  the  old  dolls  of  hand-wrought  papier- 
mache.  Chu  has  not  forgotten  his  cunning 
but  his  hands  are  gnarled  and  stiff.  And  tools 
—  all  the  beautiful  tools  gone,  stolen  while 
the  poor  old  man  lay  ill.  I  fear  me  Chu 
would  make  but  sorry  0  Hina  Sama  now! 
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O  Haru  San. 

Oh,  no,  good  Chu.    I'm  sure  the  skill  is 

there  —  and  as  for  tools,  we  will  seek  tools 

and  you  shall  make  a  new  doll  for  my  Almond 

Blossom.   (The  children  have  become  impatient.) 

Matsu. 
Hurry,  hurry!    I  promised  I  would  go  play 
with  Uncle-Sam-Boy,  but  I  would  first  see 
the  dolls. 

Almond  Blossom. 

Yes,  hurry!    It  is  too  long  to  wait  to  see 
the  emperor  and  his  lady  proud! 

O  Haru  San. 
Yes,  we  will  begin.    Carry  out  the  trays, 
little  housewife.     (She  claps  her  hands  and 
0  Kaio  appears.)     Tell  Ogita  to  have  the 
shelves  brought  in. 

O  Kaio. 
They  are  all  ready  just  outside.    (She  goes 
out  and  Ogita  and  another  man  bring  in  the 
shelves  which  Ogita  covers  with  red  cloth  as 
they  are  placed.) 

O  Haru  San. 
Go  you  to  the  go-down,  Chu,  with  0  Kaio, 
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and  bring  quickly  the  first  box.  (The  children 
dance  up  and  down  with  joy  as  they  watch  the 
setting  up  of  the  shelves.) 

Almond  Blossom. 
Oh,  the  beautiful  red-covered  shelves! 

O  Haru  San. 

All  ready,  now,  for  the  sacred  company  of 
ancestral  dolls. 

Matsu. 

I  hear  them  coming,  marching  two  by  two! 
(Matsu  marches  up  and  down  the  room  and 
presently  Chu  comes  hobbling  back  from  the 
go-down,  carrying  a  gay-covered  paper  box 
from  which  he  unpacks  two  dolls, —  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.) 

Chu. 

(Chuckling  as  he  lifts  the  lid.)  There  they 
are,  the  august  Emperor  of  Nippon  and  his 
most  exalted  Empress !  See  their  rich  garments 
stiff  with  embroidery  of  gold.  (He  turns  the 
emperor  round  and  round,  pointing  out  dif- 
ferent things  about  costume,  etc.  Same  business 
with  empress.  Turns  to  Almond  Blossom.) 
It  is  a  fortunate  honorable  little  girl  who  had 
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august  ancestors  that  did  provide  such  sump- 
tuous dolls. 

Almond  Blossom. 

My  honorable  mother  has  told  me  how  it 
was  my  great-great-great-grandmother  for 
whom  the  emperor  and  empress  were  bought 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  She  that  was 
called  the  Lotus  Flower.  She  rendered  great 
and  loving  respect  to  her  honorable  and  rich 
grandparents,  and  they  bought  for  her  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  dolls.  (Chu  arranges 
emperor    and   empress  in   place  of  honor  on 

top  shelf.) 

Chu. 

Yes,  and  here  are  the  ladies-in-waiting  that 
old  Chu  made  for  your  own  most  august 
mother,  0  Haru  San.  (He  places  a  pair  of 
ladies-in-waiting.) 

0  Haru  San. 
Yes,  yes.    Are  they  not  beautiful?    No  one 
could  make  more  beautiful  dolls  than  Chu. 

Chu. 
Now  for   the   court   musicians.     (He  goes 
out,  and  as  he  goes  O  Kaio  comes  in  with 
several  small  boxes.) 
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O  Kaio. 

{Giggling  rapturously.)  See,  honorable 
Almond  Blossom,  we  will  prepare  the  room, 
so  that  the  august  personages  may  be  fed, 
and  make  their  toilets  properly.  (She  opens 
the  boxes  one  after  the  other,  and  sets  out  the 
little  table,  dishes  and  toilet  articles.  They 
hold  up  each  article  as  they  speak.) 

O  Kaio. 
See  the  lovely  table   of  red  lacquer,   all 
dressed  with  gold. 

O  Haru  San. 
And  the  wee  tray  and  the  august  imple- 
ments of  the  tea. 

Almond  Blossom. 
Oh,  see  the  sacred  dragon  on  the  tea  tray, 
just  like  the  one  on  the  tray  of  my  august 
grandmother!    (Chu  reenters,  staggering  under 
a  great  pile  of  boxes.) 

0  Haru  San. 
See,  see,  my  birdlings,  here  come  the  court 
musicians;    oh,    I    remember   the   box    with 
bamboo  cover!    It  holds  the  player  of  the 
great  bassoon. 
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Chu. 

And  all  the  lesser  musicians,  each  with  his 
instrument. 

0  Kaio. 

(Still  setting  out  articles.)  Here  is  the  tray 
for  the  toilet,  and  the  wooden  pillow,  that  the 
most  exalted  empress  may  take  her  rest. 
(Gong  is  heard.  After  a  moment  another  and 
rather  impatient  peal.)  Oh,  that  careless  Ogita! 
He  is  fiddling  about  to  see  the  dolls,  when  he 
should  be  attending  to  his  duties.  Some  one 
seeks  admittance.  (She  goes  out,  muttering 
peevishly.) 

Chu. 

And  here  is  the  cabinet  of  finest  lacquer 
that  holds  still  more  rich  garments  for  0  Hina 
Sama.  Presently  the  honorable  Almond 
Blossom  will  take  them  out  and  array  her 
court  for  the  great  festal  day.  (0  Kaio 
returns,  very  excited.) 

O  Kaio. 
The  Honorable  Miss  and  her  black  slave 
arrive.    (0  Haru  San  and  Almond  Blossom 
are  in  consternation,  because  the  display  is  not 
yet  ready.) 
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Almond  Blossom. 

(Excitedly.)     They   must   not   come,   they 

must  not  come!     It  was  tomorrow  she  was 

bidden,   the   Honorable   Miss   of   Stars   and 

Stripes. 

O  Kaio. 

(Rather  hopelessly.)  They  wait  without  the 
gate.  (Then  looking  out,  she  becomes  excited 
again.)  No,  they  do  not  wait.  The  wretched, 
wicked  —  honorable  —  Miss  comes  in  unbid- 
den —  dragging  the  dusky  one  unwillingly 
behind.  The  coal-black  one  has  sense  of 
decency  that  tries  to  check  the  hasty  Miss. 
(Almond  Blossom  clasps  her  hands  in  agony 
and  Matsu  begins  to  cry.  Maid  runs  about 
wildly.) 

O  Haru  San. 

(Very  calm  but  a  bit  stern  and  gathering 
children  to  her  soothingly.)  Peace,  good  O  Kaio, 
and  bid  them  enter.  (To  Almond  Blossom.) 
The  Honorable  Miss  has  but  mistaken  the 
day.  It  is  her  character  of  America  to  be  — 
what  you  call  it?  —  before  —  the  —  hand. 
(Laughingly  puts  out  her  hand.)  A  little  maid 
of  Nippon  must  prove  her  country's  worth 
by  letting  not  the  thing  unlooked-for  snatch 
away  her  wits.    Remember,  she  is  our  guest. 
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Hurt  her  not  by  showing  our  surprise.  Small 
we  may  be,  we  women  of  Japan,  but  strong 
we  ever  are  to  command  ourselves.  Ours  is 
the  task  to  make  all  comfortable  and  happy 
for  those  who  honor  our  poor  house.  (Enter 
Virginia,  a  rather  overgrown  child  of  thirteen. 
She  curtseys  politely  to  0  Haru  San,  seizes 
Almond  Blossom  and  kisses  her  effusively, 
then  seizes  Matsu.  Almond  Blossom  shrinks 
visibly,  but  stiffens  herself  and  tries  not  to  show 
her  feeling.  Matsu,  however,  wriggles  from  her 
grasp,  when  Virginia  tries  to  embrace  him, 
and  scuttles  comically  behind  his  mother's  skirts. 
Mammy  comes  hobbling  behind  and  stands  aside 
gazing  fascinatedly  at  the  shelves  of  dolls.) 

Mammy. 
Laws-a-Massy,  whoever  see  so  many  dolls! 

Virginia. 
(To  0  Haru  San,  as  if  reciting  a  lesson.) 
My  grandpapa  sends  his  compliments  to 
0  Haru  San  and  wishes  her  long  life  and  great 
wealth.  Dear  Pinkie!  (As  she  seizes  again 
upon  Almond  Blossom.)  Oh,  you  darling! 
(As  she  tries  to  grasp  Matsu.)  Isn't  he  cute? 
(She  turns  admiringly  to  her  Mammy.)    Peek- 
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a-boo.  I'll  catch  you!  {Trying  to  see  Matsu 
around  his  mother's  skirts.  He  goes  farther 
around  and  Virginia  starts  to  follow  him  but 
sees  the  dolls  and  rushes  to  the  shelves.)  Oh, 
oh,  oh!  (Squeals  with  delight,  turns  and  calls.) 
Mammy,  Mammy!  (Then  picks  up  various 
objects  to  show  to  her.  0  Haru  San  and  her 
children  again  stand  aghast.  Almond  Blossom 
starts  forward,  but  her  mother  restrains  her  with 
a  gesture.) 

O  Haru  San. 

(Finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  maintain 
her  poise.)  You  are  welcome,  Honorable  Miss, 
though  you  have  taken  us  unawares.  Almond 
Blossom  and  her  0  Hina  Sama  beg  your 
indulgence  for  not  being  ready  for  your 
honorable  inspection.  Almond  Blossom 
humbly  asks  that  you  will  come  tomorrow, 
the  feast  day  of  the  dolls,  and  view  her  ances- 
tral collection  in  its  gala  dress. 

Virginia. 

(Outwardly  polite  yet  really  paying  scant 
attention  to  what  0  Haru  San  is  saying  and 
continuing  to  pick  up  and  put  down  different 
objects.  She  almost  drops  a  little  bibachik, 
catches  it  deftly  and  somewhat  boisterously  cries 
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out.)  Oh,  that's  all  right,  Madame  Talahaski. 
I  knew  the  festival  wasn't  until  tomorrow, 
but  our  Taio  told  me  that  you  took  them 
out  today  and  I  just  couldn't  wait!  Mammy 
didn't  want  me  to  come,  but  I  teased  Grand- 
papa and  he  said,  "Oh,  well,  do  as  you  like." 
He  always  says  that  if  I  tease  hard  enough! 
(She  laughs.) 

Mammy. 

(Starting  forward.)  No'm,  indeed,  liT 
ma'am,  I  didn't  want  her  to  come.  I  done  my 
best  to  hold  her,  and  Miss  Ginny  here  don' 
want  ye  to  think  we  ain't  got  manners,  does 
we,  Honey?  In  ole  Virginny  we  don't  never  go 
nowheres'  twill  time  we's  invit  —  liT  Missy 
know  dat  —  but  law's  sakes,  liT  ma'am 
(she  laughs  indulgently),  ma  chile  jest  natch- 
ally  couldn't  wait,  and  bein'  as  everything  is 
so  topsy-turvy  here,  we  thought  as  how 
't  wouldn't  mek  no  difference  to  you,  ma'am. 
(She  makes  a  darky  curtsey.) 

0  Haru  San. 

(Speaking   with    evident    effort,    and    a    bit 

louder  than  usual.)    All  right  —  all  right  — 

nev'    mind  —  nev'   mind.     (At   this   moment 

Virginia    reaches    up,    somewhat    disordering 
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things  on  the  lowest  shelf,  and  takes  down  the 
empress  doll.  Almond  Blossom  gasps,  and 
even  O  Haru  San  starts  forward  impulsively 
but  quickly  restrains  herself.  Old  Chu,  who  is 
just  entering  the  room,  rushes  forward  with  a 
hoarse  cry  at  this  sacrilege.  Virginia  starts, 
turns  and,  seeing  the  bent  old  man,  screams, 
drops  the  doll  and  flies  to  her  Mammy.  For  a 
moment  every  one  seems  petrified.  Then  old 
Chu  picks  up  the  doll  from  which  the  head  has 
broken,  jibbering  over  it  in  a  senile  manner. 
Almond  Blossom  is  sobbing  with  fright,  and 
O  Haru  San  trying  to  quiet  her.  Virginia  is 
sniveling  a  bit,  but  half-heartedly.  Mammy  is 
alternately  wailing  and  trying  to  quiet  Virginia. 
Matsu  leaves  his  mother  and  advances  menac- 
ingly toward  Virginia.) 

Matsu. 
Go    way,    bad    Uncle-Sam-girl!     Naughty 
foreign  devil! 

O  Haru  San. 

(Once  more  pulling  herself  together  and  taking 
command  of  the  situation.)  Matsu,  Matsu! 
She  is  our  guest ! 

Virginia. 

(Very  self-possessed  all  at  once  and  her  anger 
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drying  her  tears  quickly.)  I  am  not  bad  and 
you  are  the  one  that  is  naughty  to  say  bad 
words  like  that.  My  grandpa  doesn't  let  me 
hear  such  language! 

Mammy. 

(Cuddling  Virginia.)  Ma  chile  called  debil! 
My  lily  flower!  Bad  HT  brown  boy!  Yaller 
folks  all  bad.    They  ain't  even  good  niggahs! 

Virginia. 
(Turning  to  O  Haru  and  Almond  Blossom.) 
I  am  sorry  I  dropped  the  doll,  indeed  I  am, 
and  I  will  get  you  another  one,  a  much 
finer  doll  —  that  is  an  old  one,  anyway!  Of 
course  I  didn't  mean  to  drop  it  —  but  that 
horrid  old  beggar  man  scared  me.  You  will 
forgive  me,  won't  you?  (Advancing  impul- 
sively to  Almond  Blossom.)  My  grandpapa 
will  get  you  another  doll  at  once  —  oh,  a 
scrumptious  one!  a  Paris  doll,  if  you  wish, 
with  a  gorgeous  hat  and  silk  lingerie  and  all, 
just  like  a  lady.  You'd  much  rather  have  it 
than  that  one,  wouldn't  you? 

Almond  Blossom. 
(Trying  hard  to  be  polite,  but  weeping  in 
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(spite  of  herself.)  No,  no,  thank  you,  Honorable 
Miss.  I  do  not  want  another  doll.  (Chu  has 
picked  up  the  doll  and  is  examining  it,  shaking 
his  head  sadly.) 

Chu. 

(Horrified.)  A  wanton  woman  doll  from 
wicked  Paris  —  in  place  of  the  holy  Empress 
of  all  Nippon!  (Mr.  Ward  enters  tentatively, 
calling  out  before  he  reaches  the  door.) 

Mr.  Ward. 
May  I  come  in,  Madame  Talahashi?  I 
heard  my  Ginny's  voice  so  I  know  you  are 
receiving  and  I  couldn't  make  any  one  hear 
at  the  gate.  I  expect  (indulgently)  they 
all  are  too  excited  about  the  dolls.  (As  he 
notices  the  group  of  servants  whispering  together 
over  the  broken  doll:)  Why,  what's  this? 
(Virginia  runs  to  Mm,  crying  again.) 

Virginia. 
Oh,   grand-daddy,   grand-daddy!     I  broke 
one  of  Almond  Blossom's  dolls  and  you  will 
get  her  another,  won't  you?  A  Paris  one  with 

a  (sobs)  g-gorgeous  hat! 

Mr.  Ward. 

(Who    understands    the    seriousness    of   the 
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situation.)  What's  that?  What's  that?  Which 

doll  was  it? 

Virginia. 

That  old  r-ragged  Empress  —  all  out  of 
style?  You  will  buy  her  a  new  one,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Ward. 

Well,  well,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
We  will  surely  do  whatever  we  can  to  make 
reparation.  Madame,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  that  this  has  happened.  My  little 
girl  does  not  understand,  you  see.  She  does 
not  know  how  sacred  is  the  festival  nor  how 
the  puppets  are  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter  through  generations,  what  treasure 
is  lavished  upon  them.  To  her  they  are  only 
dolls.  To  us,  they  are  personages  of  great 
importance. 

0  Haru  San. 

(Still  with  difficulty  trying  to  control  her 
agitation.)  The  Honorable  Excellency  must 
not  give  it  another  thought. 

Mr.  Ward. 
We   shall    give   it   many   thoughts,    most 
august  lady,  and  hope  that  we  can  repair  the 
mischief  done.  I  know  you  will  not  hold  it 
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against  my  careless  child.  She  has  no  mother, 
you  know  —  and  I  have  not  as  much  time 
to  give  to  her  as  I  should.  (He  sighs  as  he 
gathers  her  to  him,  lovingly.)  Come,  Virginia, 
we  must  go.  Our  most  regretful  farewells  to 
you,  and  au  revoir.  (He  bows  in  courtly  fashion 
and  Virginia  makes  her  curtsey.  O  Haru  San 
and  Almond  Blossom  bow.  Matsu  makes  a 
face  at  the  departing  guests  behind  his  mother's 
back  as  Mr.  Ward,  Virginia  and  Mammy 
depart.) 

O  Haru  San. 

Come,  my  little  ones,  we  will  go  into  the 
garden  and  take  comfort  from  the  lovely 
waterfall.  See,  old  Chu  has  laid  the  poor 
Empress  beside  her  pillow.  I  fear  me  we  must 
bury  her  beneath  the  willow  tree.  She  seems 
beyond  repair.  Is  it  not  so,  Chu?  Tomorrow 
we  will  go  forth  to  buy  a  new  empress.  (She 
sighs.)  I  fear  it  will  have  to  be  a  machine- 
made  one;  there  are  no  more  those  that  are 
work  of  loving  hands. 

Chu. 
Bury  her  not  to-night,  O  Haru  San,  I  beg 
of  you.  Wait  yet  another  sunrise.   Perhaps  — 
it  is  too  soon. 
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O  Haru  San. 
Why  wait?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  bury 
her  to-night?  Our  grief  will  but  increase  and 
we  must  seek  another  empress.  You  see  the 
face  is  cracked  quite  across,  and  they  say 
no  one  knows  the  secret  now  of  making  or 
repairing.  We  would  not  desecrate  our  Em- 
press by  giving  her  a  new  machine-made  head. 

Chu. 
No,  no,  that  would  be  sacrilege  indeed. 
There  are  few  indeed  now  who  know  how  to 
make  the  paste.  If  I  but  had  the  tools  — 
alas!  But  wait,  I  beg  of  you.  Let  me  go  pray 
at  the  holy  shrine.   The  gods  may  show  a  way. 

0  Haru  San. 
Well,  be  it  so.  Arrange  it  as  you  will.  But 
tomorrow  must  not  be  saddened.  We  must 
install  a  new  empress  on  the  festal  day.  After 
all  (brightening),  your  descendants,  Almond 
Blossom,  shall  remember  you  as  we  remember 
our  great  ancestors,  as  the  little  girl  for  whom 
their  Empress  was  acquired.  (Sadly  again.) 
But  they  make  me  very  fatigue  —  these 
bustle  folk.  Come  to  the  waterfall.  The 
lovely    sound    of   its    murmuring    song   will 
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bring  us  peace,  and  the  willow  trees  will 
give  us  shade  and  fan  us  with  its  waving 
branches.  (She  gathers  the  children  to  her  and 
they  go  into  garden.  Chu  and  0  Kaio,  left 
alone,  bend  reverently  over  the  doll.) 

Chu. 
If  I  had  but  the  tools  — 

0  Kaio. 
They  tell  me  no  one  is  left  in  all  the  land 
who  understands  the  secret   of  the  papier- 
mache.    'Tis  not  likely  a  wretched  one  like 
you  could  mend  it. 

Chu. 

I  could  —  I  could  — 

0  Kaio. 
(Crossly.)   Well,  come,  come;  move  on. 

Chu. 
The  honorable  O  Haru  San  said  I  was  to 
stay. 

O  Kaio. 
Yes,  yes;  but  not  here.   Be  off  now,  while 
I  tidy  up  the  room.    You  may  come  back, 
and  0  Kaio  will  feed  you  well  and  give  you  a 
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place  to  sleep.  Off  with  you!  (Chu  goes  out 
muttering,  while  0  Kaio  bustles  about  tidying 
room.  Curtain  descends  to  indicate  passage  of 
time.  There  is  soft  music  for  a  few  moments 
then  curtain  rises  on  dimly  lit  stage.  Glow  of 
moonlight  shows  faintly  through  drawn  shoji. 
Old  Chu  enters  stealthily.  He  hangs  up  his 
small  lantern  and  brings  a  standard  from  other 
side  of  room  and  lights  another  lantern.  Unrolls 
a  bag  of  delicate  tools,  and  spreads  them  on  the 
floor.  Takes  broken  doll  and  sits  down  and 
begins  to  work,  talking  to  himself.) 

Chu. 
(Chuckling  to  himself.)  0  Kaio  thought  to 
drive  me  off.  O  Kaio  said  none  knew  the 
skill  of  papier-mache,  least  of  all  a  poor 
old  man.  Chu  went  to  the  shrine  to  pray — 
the  gods  were  good.  Chu  was  led  to  tools. 
Chu  will  make  the  Holy  Empress  new. 

Curtain  falls,  showing  Chu  working  at  doll. 


Scene  II. 
Same  room,  early  morning.    Old  Chu  lying 
on  floor  in  huddled  heap,  as  if  he  had  fallen. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  are  erect  and  perfect 
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on  the  shelf.    Enter,  sadly,  0  Haru  San  and 
Almond  Blossom. 

O  Haru  San. 
We  will  then  go  forth  and  buy  an  empress 
new,  with  the  purse  of  gold  your  honorable 
grandmother  has  sent. 

Almond  Blossom. 
But  it  will  not  be  the  beloved  empress  that 
was  given    to  great-great-great-grandmother 
when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

O  Haru  San. 
No,  but  you  can  think  how  famous  you 
will  be  to  your  great-grandchildren  when 
they  shall  point  to  their  empress  and  say, 
"This  is  the  empress  that  great-grandmother 
Almond  Blossom  bought  her  very  self  in  the 
shop  of  Takemura."  And  they  will  tell  the 
story  of  how  Almond  Blossom  and  her  honor- 
able brother  Matsu  and  her  august  and  aged 
mother  took  a  great  purse  of  gold  and  went 
out  to  shop  on  the  very  morning  of  the  feast 
day,  and  how  Almond  Blossom  herself  picked 
out  the  doll  she  liked  best.  (Almond  Blossom, 
who  has  advanced  to  the  shelves,  gives  a  glad 
cry.) 
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Almond  Blossom. 

0  Ba  San,  look,  look  —  the  Empress  is  not 
broken.  Oh,  oh!  it  was  an  evil  dream.  (0 
Haru  San  advances  to  shelves  and  looks  in 
astonishment,  then  sees  Chu  lying  in  a  heap 
beside  the  shelves.  She  stoops  down  and  raises 
his  head.    Chu  moans  feebly.) 

0  Haru  San. 
Oh,  Chu,  Chu,  my  good  Chu!  What  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  ill?  (Chu  rouses  and  replies 
feebly  at  first.)  Quickly,  call  O  Kaio.  The 
old  man  has  fainted.  (Almond  Blossom  runs 
from  room,  calling  0  Kaio,  and  quickly  returns 
with  the  nurse.  They  raise  the  old  man  up  and 
give  him  a  potion  to  drink;  he  revives  and  sits 
up,  feeling  of  his  head  wonderingly.) 

Chu. 

1  worked  too  long,  and  hungered.  But  it 
is  done  now. 

0  Haru  San. 

{Seeing  tools  beside  Chu  on  floor.)  Chu! 
You  cured  the  Empress  of  her  hurts? 

Chu. 
{Chuckling  feebly.)    Old  Chu  has  not  forgot 
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his   cunning.   The   giggling  one  was   wrong. 
There  is  still  one  who  knows  the  secret. 

O  Haru  San. 
But  Chu,  where  did  you  get  the  composition 
and  the  tools?  See,  see,  little  Almond  Blossom, 
the  delicate  surgeon  tools  with  which  good 
Dr.  Chu  has  cured  our  wounded  Empress. 
(Almond  Blossom  and  0  Haru  San  both  go 
and  stand  in  front  of  the  Empress,  the  child 
touching  her  reverently  with  dainty  finger  pats.) 

Chu. 

(Rising  feebly.)  I  went  to  the  shrine  and 
prayed,  knowing  the  gods  would  show  the 
way.  Then  I  went  and  walked  in  the  temple 
garden,  and  there  I  saw  the  granddaughter 
of  Take,  the  last  of  the  hand-workers  in 
papier-mache.  Greeting  her,  I  asked  about 
her  father  and  grandfather,  and  she  told  me 
of  the  passing  of  both.  "I  am  trying  now  to 
sell  his  tools,"  she  said,  "but  no  one  wants 
them.  The  art  has  fallen  into  disuse."  Oh, 
how  glad  I  then  was  of  my  treasured  bag  of 
gold  — 

0  Haru  San. 

Chu!    You  used  your  treasured  savings? 
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It  shall  be  repaid,  and  Chu,  you  will  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  here  in  this  household. 
Almond  Blossom  asks  it  as  the  greatest  boon, 
do  you  not,  sweet  one? 

Almond  Blossom. 
Indeed,    indeed   I    do,    and  —  O   Ba    San 
(she  runs  and  speaks  low  to  her  mother),   may 
I  give  him  the  purse  of  gold? 

O  Haru  San. 
My  generous  birdling!  It  was  what  I  hoped 
you  would  wish  to  do!    (Almond  Blossom 
runs  to   old   Chu  and  with  a  pretty  gesture 
tenders  him  the  purse.) 

Almond  Blossom. 
Will  the  exalted  Chu  do  me  the  honor  to 
accept  this  wretched  purse?    (Chu  prostrates 
himself  as  she  puts  it  into  his  hand.) 

Chu. 
Chu  is  too  much  honored  that  the  light 
of  the  heavens  rewards  him. 

0  Haru  San. 
(To  O  Kaio,  who  had  been  giggling  in  a 
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corner.)  Peace,  foolish  one!  Go  to  the 
go-down  and  from  the  bamboo  box  give  Chu 
the  holiday  dress  of  blue  and  gold.  (0  Kaio 
goes  out  followed  by  Chu,  just  as  another 
giggling  maid  ushers  in  Mammy  Chloe,  very 
absurd  and  very  embarrassed  in  a  rich  Japanese 
dress.  0  Haru  San  and  Almond  Blossom 
look  their  astonishment  and  then  can  scarcely 
conceal  their  mirth.) 

Mammy  Chloe. 
Is  my  Miss  Ginny  here?    She  tole  me  to 
come  here  right  smart  off  and  she'd  be  here. 
I'll  wait  outside  —  I  — 

0  Haru  San. 
0  Kaio,  give  the  honorable  Mammee  Chloe 
to  eat  and  drink  — 

Mammy  Chloe. 
You  must  'scuse  these  'diculus  clo'es  liT 
ma'am,  Miss  Ginny  would  have  it,  and  her 
gran'paw  —  why  he  can't  bear  to  denige  her 
anything  and  he  give  her  de  money.  They 
sure  am  funny  —  that  is  (seeing  she  has 
said  something  wrong),  they  sure  am  funny 
on  old  Mammy  Chloe!  Not  on  liT  doll  ma'am 
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like  you.  He  —  he  —  he !  (Laughs  shrilly 
and  trying  to  back  out  of  the  room  runs  plump 
into  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  coming  in,  looking 
back  and  directing  a  porter  who  carries  a  large 
box.) 

Mr.  Ward. 
(Appalled.)  Mammy  Chloe!  (With  diffi- 
culty restrains  his  mirth.)  Ginny,  you  young 
villainess!  Is  that  what  you  wanted  of  that 
costume!  My  word!  (Turns  to  O  Haru  San.) 
Honorable  lad}^  we  crave  your  pardon  once 
more,  Virginia  and  I! 

Mammy  Chloe. 
I  didn't  want  fer  to  wear  'em  —  'deed  I 
didn't  —  and  Miss  Ginny,  she  made  me.  She 
said  she'd  set  that  awful  bugaboo,  what 
lives  in  the  temple,  on  me!  (Both  Mr.  Ward 
and  0  Haru  San  burst  into  spontaneous 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Ward. 
Well,   Mammy,    when    Miss    Ginny   pro- 
poses anything  radical  again,  you  come  to  me. 
Now  go  home  and  dress  yourself  like  a  respect- 
able niggah  and  come  back  for  Miss  Ginny. 
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Mammy  Chloe. 
Yes,  sah;  thank  you,  sah.    (She  continues 
to  back  until  she  is  out  of  sight  in  the  garden.) 

Mr.  Ward. 
(Turning  to  0  Haru  San,  and  drawing 
Virginia  to  him.)  Most  august  lady,  we  have 
come,  my  granddaughter  and  I,  to  beg  you 
and  beauteous  Almond  Blossom  to  accept  a 
poor  and  despicable  gift  on  this  festival  of 
dolls.  Your  people  and  ours  are  friends  and 
allies,  and  we  ask  you  to  admit,  to  the  day  of 
dolls,  two  of  our  best  loved  people  of  the 
heart  —  will  you  allow  them  to  be  of  that 
honored  company  that  wait  —  upon  the 
lowest  shelf  —  upon  the  august  Emperor  and 
Empress?  Uncle  Sam,  who  means  our  country 
to  us,  and  a  southern  Mammy,  who  means 
everything  that  is  lovely  and  kind  to  every 
little  southern  girl,  with  their  simple  retinue. 
(He  takes  the  Uncle  Sam  and  Mammy  dolls 
out  of  the  box  as  he  speaks  and  holds  them  up 
a  moment,  then  hands  them  to  0  Kaio  who 
stands  by,  ready  to  help.) 

Virginia. 
(Impulsively.)    You  will  accept  them,  won't 
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you,  darling  little  pink  flower?    (Her  grand- 
father restrains  her  with  a  gesture.) 

O  Haru  San. 
We  accept  them  with  pleasure,  and  we 
thank  you  —  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
and  all  the  dolls  —  they  thank  you  too,  for 
the  funny  companions  —  all  right,  all  right. 
(She  giggles  a  bit.  While  this  conversation  has 
been  going  on,  the  porter  has  set  up  a  small 
stand  covered  with  red  and  set  on  it  the  Uncle 
Sam  doll,  flanked  by  soldier  and  sailor  dolls, 
and  below  the  mammy  and  a  baby  doll  in  its 
cradle.  Almond  Blossom  runs  to  them  and 
stands  with  clasped  hands  in  admiration. 
Virginia,  who  has  studiously  avoided  looking 
at  the  doll  shelf,  turns  toward  it  when  O  Haru 
San  says  u Emperor  and  Empress,"  and  cries 
out  in  wonder.) 

Virginia. 
Oh,   grandpa,  look,  look!  the  Empress  is 
not    broken;     why,    grandpa,    was   it   all    a 
dream? 

O  Haru  San. 
A  great  and  kind  surgeon  cured  her  of  her 
ills.    Here  he  is!    (Chu  appears  in  doorway 
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dressed  in  handsome  garment  of  blue  and  gold. 
Virginia  runs  and  clasps  Almond  Blossom 
in  a  rather  vigorous  embrace.  Mr.  Ward  takes 
O  Haru  San's  hand  and  kisses  it  in  courtly 
fashion.) 

Virginia. 

Oh,  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad!   Now  we  are 
friends  once  more? 

Almond  Blossom. 
Come,  we  will  have  a  game  with  my  new 
battledore  and  shuttlecock.  (They  run  into 
the  garden  and  commence  playing.  Other 
children  join  in  game.  A  Victrola  record  is 
heard  outside  playing  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.) 

Matsu. 
(Running  in.)    Listen,  listen!  the  American 
song  box  of  the  little  Uncle-Sam-Boy  next 
door.    (Runs  out  and  joins  game.) 

Mr.  Ward. 
It  is  truly  an  entente  cordiale.  I  leave  my 
child  with  you  a  few  moments.  Her  mammy 
will  come  shortly  to  fetch  her.  (He  goes  into 
garden,  stops  an  instant  to  look  admiringly  at 
the  children  playing.    0  Haru  San  snatches 
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up  a  bat  and  impulsively  joins  in  the  game. 
Mr.  Ward  raises  hat  again  and  bows,  as  he 
turns  to  go.) 


Curtain. 
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